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Determination for Peace 


WE MUST NOT DRIFT WITH EVENTS 


By VINCENT AURIOL, President of the French Republic 
Delivered before the General Assembly of the United Nations, Paris, France, November 6, 1951 


R. PRESIDENT, ladies and gentlemen, 
Thank you for receiving me in your precincts. 
In wishing you, on behalf of the French Republic, 
a most hearty welcome, I do not come before you merely to 
express the pride which Paris feels at having been chosen by 
you and her happiness in again acting as your host. 

I come before you solemnly to reaffirm the hope which our 
country places in the United Nations as the safeguard of 
world peace. 

That is not a blind hope. The anxieties which we voiced 
before you three years ago are far from having been removed. 

The difficulties have increased, as have the misunderstand- 
ings, the mistrusts, the fanaticism and the violence, for blood 
has been shed; war—to which I shall attach no adjective— 
is still raging, bringing destruction and death in its train, while 
increasingly omninous threats are, as the report of your 
Secretary-General points out, darkening the hearts and the 
lives of the peoples of the world. 

In the face of these threats which, in view of th interde- 
pendence of all nations, concern us all, individually and col- 
lectively, in face of the fears of the peoples we represent, 
who turn toward the United Nations as the supreme hope 
for their security and existence, it is our duty, when we 
weigh up the forces of peace, to ask ourselves the question: 
What can the United Nations do? To what extent is it 
capable of satisfying the hopes of the nations and of man- 
kind? 

STRUGGLE FOR PEACE 

When, six years ago, at the end of an appalling world war, 
the lessons of which were still fresh in everybody’s mind, the 
Charter was unanimously signed, it appeared, and rightly, 
that the struggle for peace and collective security was insep- 
arable from the struggle against ignorance, disease and pov- 
erty, and that by working for economic, social, legal and in- 
tellectual progress, in every form and on a world scale, we 
would thereby eliminate the causes of conflict and create con- 
ditions favorable for the political solution of the problems of 
peace. 

Hence the great volume of work, done both by the coun- 


cils of the United Nations itself and by specialized agencies— 
the activities and number of which show a gratifying 
tendency to increase in proportion to needs—work which 
in too many cases is practically unknown to the public, 

I have had occasion in the past to stress this fact before 
those excellent national and international associations and 
non-governmental organizations which have made themselves 
responsible for spreading knowledge of the United Nations 
and for providing the United Nations with the essential 
backing of the people’s will. We must use all the modern 
media of information to make more and more people aware 
of the reality of the United Nations and of its work. Thus 
will we convince the skeptical, the hesitant and the luke- 
warm, all those who regard the international community as 
remote, Utopian goal of no immediate or practical signifi- 
cance. 

It is fitting to mention the work accomplished by the spe- 
cialized agencies in the fields of labor, agricultural develop- 
ment and public health. People must no longer, for example, 
be allowed to forget the millions of children who have been 
helped, the millions of children who have been immunized 
against tuberculosis thanks to the gigantic campaign con- 
ducted by the International Children’s Emergency Fund and 
the International Children’s Center. 

People must be made aware of the fact that the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization is 
not only reducing illiteracy by multiplying centers of basic 
education but is preparing the way for universal and whole- 
hearted cooperation by coordinating the work of international 
associations of specialists and by promoting the free move- 
ment of: persons and scientific material for education and 
cultural purposes. 


REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


There is certainly no need for me to describe in detail 
what we already owe to all the specialized agencies, including 
the International Refugee Organization which has found 
new homes and new work for more than a million displaced 
persons. 
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Each of these organizations is a positive center of peace 
and cooperation. Together with the councils directly inde- 
pendent of the United Nations itself, they are the effective 
instruments of the fine expanded program of technical assist- 
ance for economic development, social welfare and public ad- 
ministration. Each day they add more reality to the Uni- 
yersal Declaration of Human Rights which was approved 
unanimously by your Assembly in 1948 and the simultaneous, 
supervised and sincere application of which, by all the signa- 
tory countries, would suffice to provide the world with an 
era of peace, security and prosperity without precedent in 
history. 

For, in truth, the problem we have to deal with is this: 
Whereas in economic, social and legal matters, and in educa- 
tion, the principles set forth in the Charter of the United 
Nations have, despite delay, hesitancy and occasional setbacks, 
been applied and have benefited millions of human beings; 
whereas the foundations of international life marked by con- 
fidence and prosperity have been laid; whereas international 
groups of thinkers, scholars and experts are being set up in 
ever larger numbers so that through them it will be possible 
to consolidate and speed up the progress achieved ; whereas 
all the nations are interdependent and hence, quite apart 
from any moral obligations, bound to live in unity—yet, in 
spite of all this, peace is insecure and the United Nations are 
struggling to perform its first duty under the Charter: to 
preserve further generations from the scourge of war. 

How, then can we put an end to the present crisis and so 
prevent another world conflict which would be absurd as it 
would be criminal ? 

Reflecting on the causes of wars, the great philosopher 
Henri Bergson said: “None of these difficulties is insur- 
mountable if a sufficient portion of mankind is determined 
to surmount them. But they have to be squarely faced: We 
must know what we are agreeing to when we ask for aboli- 
tion of war.” 

Accordingly, a first condition is that we must know deter- 
mination. We must want peace. This means we must not 
agree that war is inevitable; it means we must not allow 
ourselves to drift with events, but rather must anticipate, 
guide and master them; it means participating, in good time, 
in efforts to make armed collective security a reality—with 
all the consequences and all the responsibilities which such 
a commitment implies—even if for the time being the threat 
should appear only indirect. 

And so we come to the second condition: We must know 
what we are agreeing to. The United Nations is not a state 
amongst states, nor is it a club or a forum where once a year 
governments meet to exchange ideas or polemics, It is the 


organization in which we are ail associated. It will depend 
on its strength whether a world order of justice, peace and 
freedom, and hence our security, can be established. But the 
strength of the organization depends on ourselves and, in the 
final analysis, on our determination to agree to the sacrifices 
and limitations on sovereignty necessary for the organization 
and defense of peace and to those France has already 
solemnly committed herself, subject to the reciprocity and in 
keeping with the terms of the French Constitution. 
CoLLECTIVE SECURITY 

This country, which has not yet fully rebuilt its ruins, 
which is trying to transform Europe into a united and pros- 
perous federation, open to all, and which, having learned 
from painful experience, does not regard the regional pacts 
concluded within the limits of our organization as more than 
provisional and necessary instruments of joint defense. 
France accordingly supports, by tradition and on grounds of 
principle, all endeavors to strengthen collective security and 
will unhesitatingly associate herself with any concrete initia- 
tive likely to make collective security more effective. 

We have no fonder wish than to see the establishment of 
permanent and simultaneous control in all countries of all 
armaments, whether conventional or atomic; it is our sin- 
cerest desire that an international army may gradually take 
the place of national armies, which would then become mere 
police forces; we ardently hope to see the day when persons, 
ideas and wealth wil! circulate freely and when the political 
systems which the peoples have given themselves will be re- 
spected by all without outside interfences in any form or by 
any means. 

Since, in order to obtain peace, it is obviously not enough 
to combat poverty and ignorance but to dispel fear and mis- 
trust, and since peace is first and foremost a great act of 
trust, I will make bold to say that, if the distinguished men 
towards whom all anxious eyes are now turned were to come 
here to attend this session, not, of course, to participate di- 
rectly in your proceedings but to establish human contact 
with each other, to exchange ideas personally, to consider 
their differences without any agenda or public debate, and to 
try, within the scope and in keeping with the principles of 
the United Nations, jointly to reduce the disagreements 
which paralyze the world, if this should happen, we would 
welcome them with a joy, which I am convinced, would be- 
come worldwide. 

Statesmen can earn no greater distinction than to seek 
that peace which would enable the peoples to prosper in 
the path they have chosen and permit men to work in happi- 
ness and security in the free and pacified atmosphere of their 
own countries. 


_ A Common Foreign Policy for Europe 


SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS ABOLISHED FRONTIERS 
By ROBERT SCHUMAN, Minister of Foreign Affairs of France 
Delivered over the Canadian Broadcasting Company network, Ottawa, Canada, September 20, 1951 


There is a warm place in their hearts for the memory 

of Mackenzie King who, in his wisdom and courage, 
led Canada along the path of the solidarity of peoples and 
thus won for her a place at the head of international co- 
operation. In France we remember Artois and Normandy 
and all the other glorious battlefields on which the fate of 
Europe was decided in two world wars and on which Canada 


, NHE French people are faithful to their memories. 


had spontaneously come to the rescue of freedom and justice. 

We know how grave a decision it is for a nation to take 
sides and to intervene in a war, the issue of which appears 
doubtful, when no direct threat forces that country to defend 
herself, Canada could have stood aloof, without failing in 
any specific duty under any written agreement. Guided by 
enlightened men, you have understood that in relations be- 
tween peoples national interests are not limited to the selfish 
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preservation of possessions and that duties lie beyond the 
scope of treaties. 

God has, in endowing human nature with a social sense, 
given man the great law of solidarity, both among individuals 
and among nations. If this law is disregarded in the great 
crises of history, when fanaticism and brute force are on the 
point of carrying the day, no society can survive on the ruins 
of freedom. 

It is more than ever true today that no nation, however 
powerful in itself, can cut itself off and withdraw from out- 
side contacts with impunity, because it can no longer be self- 
sufficient. Scientific progress abolished frontiers. It is only 
by mutual co-operation that the nations can meet their needs, 
avoid unemployment and make the fullest use of their re- 
sources. 

It is likewise only in mutual defense that we can be sure 
of peace and security. Profoundly convinced of this truth, we 
founded our Atlantic alliance two years ago. No country is 
safe from the common danger. Distances are no protection 
any more than natural obstacles, and neutrality, that legal 
guarantee, became a scrap of paper long ago. 

So we stand here as 12 nations with a common will for 
peace, first for ourselves, but at the same time for the whole 
world. War is now a gangrene which is difficult to localize. 
Something else is also new, that is, that peace is no longer 
a mere dyke which is built to hold back the tide of war. 
Peace has become—or should become—a building in which 
peaceful activities are methodically organized in a brotherly 
spirit for the service of mankind. 

For this reason we have decided in Ottawa to emphasize 
this constructive aspect of the Atlantic community. Through 
Mr. St. Laurent and Mr. Pearson, the Canadian Govern- 
ment has from the outset advocated co-operation in the cul- 
tural, economic and social fields. France has stood beside 
Canada in support of the proposal to record in the Treaty 
and put into effect the alliance of economic purposes and 
nations, an alliance which consolidates, while extending be- 
yond the alliance of armies. 

By joining our efforts and pooling our resources, we must 
succeed in increasing the well-being of the populations of all 
our countries, by means of increased production and the dis- 
tribution of goods according to needs. 

Europe is faced vith the same problems, in a more acute 
and urgent form. This Europe which is the cradle of the 
Western civilization which we all wish to save; this Europe 
which is exposed to the greatest danger and where two world 
wars have started; this Europe which, in spite of all, has re- 
mained so rich in spiritual energies and productive capacities. 

We know that the loss of Europe would mean the final 
destruction of our civilization. 

The defense of Europe is principally a task for Europe 
herself. Europeans are aware that our salvation cannot come 


from external aid, however generous and however essential. 
A nation can only live and survive by its own efforts. This 
is why Europe is now organizing and unifying herself. She 
must put an end to the divisions which weaken her by dis- 
persing her strength, and particularly to the age-old feuds 
which have repeatedly torn her in fratricidal wars. 

To this end France has proposed that a European coal and 
steel pool should be set up, bringing together the key indus- 
tries which are predominant in production as a whole, and 
that a European army should then be brought into being, 
taking the place of the national armies which have in the 
past so often faced each other as enemies in bloody conflict. 
She will propose at the right time that a European political 
organization should be established carrying supra national 
authority for the formulation of a common foreign policy 
directed toward the maintenance of peace. 

We desire peace, not as a child wants a sweet, but with 
the firm determination of men who are ready to sacrifice 
their lives for the defense of their beliefs and their liberties. 
We will not allow this calm resolution to be misinterpreted 
by some people and presented as a warlike design. In the 
statement I made at the San Francisco Conference I already 
took the opportunity of protesting against the systematic de- 
formation of our intents carried on by certain propaganda. 
We protest with all our might against deceitful propaganda 
of this kind which makes us out to be nothing but war- 
mongers. To all who collect libellous accusations, in the hope 
of claiming a monopoly for the love of peace, we would reply 
that the servants of peace are not those who speak the lan- 
guage of hatred. 

Is it from our side that peoples are aroused against their 
leaders, that attempts are made to exploit misery and social 
injustice for political ends? Is not the best proof of our 
determination not to embark on an offensive war to be found 
in our declaration that our aim is to defend ourselves? And 
if we have to rearm, is it not in fact because, in an excess 
of trust, we have disarmed too hastily ? 

The reason why I thus emphasize our desire for peace is 
that we are more and more convinced of the need for oppos- 
ing constructive propaganda to hostile propaganda. Not only 
must we affirm and prove, as we can easily do, the purely 
defensive and pacific nature of our efforts, but it is also our 
duty to emphasize all the possible well-being which our 
joint action may bring to humanity. 

Such are the resolutions that have emerged from our dis- 
cussions in Ottawa. 

Canadian friends, this is the fourth time I have been in 
your country. Each time I am made increasingly aware of 
the firmness of the links which bind us ever more closely 
together, the ever-living memories of a common past, an 
identical ideal which inspires and directs our civilization, and 
the same zeal in the service of peace-loving humanity. 


Unbreakable Association of United States 
and Commonwealth 


BETTER CHANCE OF KEEPING THE PEACE 
By LORD HALIFAX, former British Ambassador to the United States 
Delivered before the Foreign Policy Association, New York, N. Y., November 1, 1951 


can claim to be no stranger to the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation in New York. Rather we are old friends, 
meeting again after many years. I recall the previous occasion 


[: is an especial pleasure to me to be here tonight, as I 


when I had the privilege of addressing your members. That 
was in the fall of 1942 when the first trumpet notes of vic- 
tory were sounding at Stalingrad and E] Alamein. Tonight 
we meet, as it were, in a different world; but although so 
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much has changed, the largest thing of all—the close com- 
panionship, in peace as in war, of your people and mine— 
remains. 

That is my starting point tonight, as it was my starting 
point nine years ago. Let that be the background, as we 
look at the state of the world today and measure the possi- 
bilities of the future. I say this with the greatest emphasis 
because it is only a few days since the British people went to 
the polls and elected a new House of Commons. We all 
know that when we are away from our own country, 
neither you nor we are accustomed to discuss domestic ques- 
tions. But I do not hesitate to say that, from the point of 
view of the handling of world issues, I am profoundly thank- 
ful that Mr. Churchill’s hand is once more on the helm. 
But this also ought in fairness to be said. Whatever the re- 
sult of that election might have been, one matter at least 
was not in debate. The general pattern of cooperation of 
the United States and the British Commonwealth, as it has 
developed, is not a bipartisan policy; it is a nonpartisan 
policy; and no Government of the United Kingdom that I 
can foresee would, or could, abandon it. The same, I feel 
pretty sure, is essentially true of the United States. That 
relationship between our countries, bred and born of the 
common sacrifices of two great wars and fed by the perils 
and urgencies of these present days, must and will surely go 
on, irrespective of what party, in your country or in mine 
may be in power at any particular moment. 


War Is THE Bic QUESTION 


That is something to remember with satisfaction just now, 
that may temper the disappointment we must often feel as 
we survey the world around us. For my part, looking back 
on more than forty years in which, in one capacity or an- 
other, I have been concerned with politics, this thought has 
lately been much in my mind. Everyone of us today is asking 
himself or herself two questions. Is there going to be another 
war, which, if it comes, will be of an unbelievable sort? 
How can it be prevented ? 

Many things change, but human nature less than most. If 
in 1914 Germany had been confronted from the outset with 
an unbreakable association of Britain, her Commonwealth 
and the United States, built on the conviction that what 
affects one party to the association immediately affects all, 
would that war ever have happened? There can be only one 
answer. If in 1939 Hitler had been convinced that in fight- 
us he would have been fighting you—not at some distant 
date, but at once—would he ever have marched his army into 
Poland? Again, I am certain he would not. Is there not 
here a plain lesson for today. The few evil men who may 
deliberately plan another war, would not so act unless they 
thought themselves well placed to win the war they plan 
to make. No one unleases a war that they expect to lose. 

So today, in 1951, so long as our present partnership en- 
dures, with all it can muster of moral and military power, of 
human and natural resources, and of industrial potential— 
so long as that massive partnership endures, I believe we 
have a much better than even chance of keeping the peace. 
But the opposite is true too. If ever, in a mood of impatience 
with each other, or by allowing distrust and suspicion to 
spread like poison ivy, or even perhaps by some single act of 
folly, we were to allow the friendship and cooperation of our 
Peoples to fade, we might well wake up one morning to find 


that we had touched off the signal for the third world war 
to begin. 


PARTNERSHIP HELD LASTING 


So that is my starting point tonight, There are many 
profound differences on domestic issues between the political 
parties in Britain, just as there are between the political 
parties here, but on the general policy of defending western 
civilization and the heritage of democratic institutions 
handed down to us and of maintaining for that purpose our 
close association with the United States, there is no differ- 
ence at all. We are as one; and I beg you not to allow 
the occasional carpings of a few unbalanced individuals to 
disturb you. The attempt that has been made in certain 
quarters to frighten the British nation into believing they 
are being dragged intc general war by the American admin- 
istration or people is as wicked and fantastic as the attempt 
of the most unscrupulous Labor politician in the late election 
to smear Mr. Churchill as a warmonger. 

But that sort of thing really counts for nothing. It is no 
more than a few drops of muddy water as compared with 
the broad ocean of good will and understanding that exists 
over there. The importance of this association to us both is 
so great, if we want to live our lives in the same sort of fash- 
ion as we have done up to now, that it is almost incon- 
ceivable to me that any future administration in Great 
Britain, or for that matter in the United States, would ever 
consciously and deliberately let itself do anything to under- 
mine that partnership on which the defense of the free 
world so vitally depends. For any man in either country to 
be guilty of such an act—I say this solemnly and weighing 
every word—would be to convict himself of irresponsibility 
or wickedness which history would hardly forgive. For such 
action would indeed be to “shut the gates of mercy on 
mankind.” 

I do not mean, of course, that you and we are always 
going to see eye to eye on every question that comes up. 
We never have, we don’t now, and we never shall. But we 
need not worry too much about that. It would be surpris- 
ing and rather alarming if, whenever anything happened, 
we always agreed with you or you always agreed with us. 
If this were so, it would probably mean, as we say, that 
someone was not pulling his weight in the boat, was not 
giving the matter in question, whatever it might be, inde- 
pendent constructive and courageous thought. Our intel- 
lectual relations must never be those of dictatorship, on one 
side or the other, for nothing would more surely or swiftly 
deprive them of all significance and value. 


DIFFERENCES CALLED MINOR 


So we must expect to have these differences from time to 
time between our countries, just as we expect to have them 
between groups of opinion inside our countries. After all, 
they are the stuff out of which democracy is made, and so 
long as we remain as one on the basic questions, those that 
really matter, those that are vital to the common cause, 
and so long as we retain our confidence in each other’s in- 
tegrity, differences about methods, procedure, emphasis, or 
even about the exact policy to be pursued at any given 
time, need not trouble us too much. 

This is all the more important to remember, because we 
are not together just for today or tomorrow. I often think 
the term a “cold war,” as a description of our relations with 
Russia and Russian Communism, is misleading. We have 
been used to regard a war as something that begins with a 
declaration and ends with a treaty of peace. But what is 
happening today is not like that at all. The so-called “cold 
war” had no recognizable beginning and, I am afraid, has no 
forseeable end. It may go on for a very long time. Of all the 
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qualities that we shall require so long as it lasts, patience may 
well be not the least important. We have to go back in 
history to find a parallel for this clash and struggle in the 
upsurge of Islam and its long siege of Christian Europe, in 
Spain, in the islands of the Mediterranean, in Hungary and 
in the Balkans, It was more than just a war: it was a duel 
of creeds. Or if you prefer the comparison, a volcano, slum- 
bering uneasily for years, and now and then breaking into 
violent eruption. 

If this is true, as I believe it to be, of the situation we 
have to face today, we must think in terms of a continuing 
partnership—or perhaps of something more than a partner- 
ship—a relationship, which cannot be dissolved—between 
our countries. And that partnership, or relationship, is not 
something that concerns ourselves alone, since the whole 
world is one, and no part of it any longer lives its life in 
isolation. Therefore, if our relationship is to be effective for 
the high purposes which claim our services, we must be ready 
all the time for what may happen anywhere. We must never 
be taken by surprise. Just as it is the duty of military staffs, 
working together in time of war, to foresee and prepare 
ahead for any possible enemy move, so in this state of twi- 
light war, I would like to feel that our Foreign Office and 
your State Department were planning in advance against any 
possible development. We must try to anticipate events and 
be ready, before they happen, to take whatever steps may 
be necessary. 

In shaping our joint operations, of course, it is important 
that we should keep as near the right balance as we can be- 
tween our military and our economic efforts. Two years 
ago there was a very real danger that in our anxiety to stim- 
ulate the economic recovery of Europe we had neglected its 
military defenses. We must not now fall into the opposite 
danger of breaking down the economies of the free nations 
as we try to meet the outstanding need of building up a won- 
derful military defense. I am not going to develop that point 
tonight, but I believe it to be crucial and have no doubt that 
it is very much in the minds of our rulers on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Before, the risk of a military collapse was obvious. 
Today, the risk of economic collapse may not be quite so 
obvious, but is a danger we certainly cannot ignore, and the 
collapse, if it came, would be just as fatal. We have to steer 
our course between the two dangers—the danger of build- 
ing up an economic structure which would be defenseless 
against aggression, and the danger of creating a formidable 
defense for a society or civilization which in effect by its 
fault or misfortune had practically ceased to exist. 

Now I recognize, of course, that in all this your country 
and mine do not stand alone. Many other nations, mostly 
in Western Europe, are with us too and I would be the last 
to minimize what they have done and are doing in the 
common cause. Yet, with every allowance for that, I am 
convinced that in the last resort everything hangs on the close 
and continuing friendship of the United States and the 
British Commonwealth, within the framework of the 
United Nations. That association of our countries is the 
driving force for all the work which we are trying to do. 

If, as I hope, you share this view, I would like to make 
out a kind of balance sheet, an account, as it were, of the 
results of our relationship during the last six years, showing 
those events that seem to be assets and those that look like 
liabilities; and to draw, if possible, some general conclusion 
from the comparison. 


LIABILITY OF COMMUNISM 


Most serious, of course, and controlling all the events of 
the past six years, has been the developing challenge of Rus- 


sian led Communism. Without this, obviously, there would 
be no grave threat to peace anywhere, no insecurity, no need 
for rearmament. Without it, the international organization 
we set up at San Francisco in 1945 would be working as it 
was meant to work. I need not argue about this or dwell 
upon it. We have to accept the fact and set it down as the 
major item among the world’s liabilities. 


But there is something to put at once upon the other side 
of the account. I suppose that anyone who fifteen years ago 
had ventured to forecast the part which the United States is 
now taking in world affairs would have been listened to with 
incredulity and told that he had taken leave of his senses, 
That she would assume leadership in the defense of West- 
ern civilization would have seemed a fantastic dream to 
some Americans and a veritable nightmare to others. Yet 
this is just what has happened, and let us give credit, where 
credit is due. We ought to give much of it to Russia’s 
policy, though that can hardly have been Russia’s purpose. 
As someone put it the other day, “If there is one question 
above all others that Mr. Molotov’s colleagues in the Polit- 
buro should ask him, it is this: How have you managed 
within the space of three years to bring American soldiers 
back to Europe and to kill Isolationism in the United 
States ?” 

But when Mr. Molotov has been given all the credit he 
deserves for this most remarkable achievement, do not let us 
forget the war. I think I can speak with some authority 
on this point, because during the five years that I was British 
Ambassador in Washington I was a witness of the processes 
and I would like to pay tribute once more to the work of 
men like Mr. Cordell Hull and Senator Vandenberg, in the 
Presidency of Franklin Roosevelt. It was they who laid the 
foundations truly and well; and their successors, with vision 
and patience, have built the walls. 


LEADERSHIP Must CoNnTINUE 


But I am sure we should be realistic and recognize that 
this leadership, to whatever cause we may attribute it, is a 
burdensome business. Already it has exacted from you seri- 
ous sacrifices of human lives and of resources, It cannot be 
sporadic; it must be continuous. It cannot be laid aside when 
the solution of a particular problem has been found. Once 
assumed, leadership may not be resigned. If I may stretch 
my metaphor a little, the leader can be dethroned, though 
that, I hope, is something that will never happen here. What 
he cannot do is to abdicate. 


So there, I suggest, we have two large items, balancing 
each other—the fact of Russian aggression and the fact of 
American leadership. 


Then we have to recognize as liabilities the early successes 
of Russian policy—in Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hun- 
gary; the latter absorption of Czechoslovakia; and later still, 
the capture of China. But while we must admit these as 
serious reverses for the West, we may place on the other 
side of the account the places Russia has not conquered, 
the places where the policy of aggression has been halted or 
repelled—Greece, Berlin, Yugoslavia, Korea. Yugoslavia is 
a special case where the ruler revolted against his Russian 
master ; but if we look at those other places, we see how, with 
the active cooperation of both our countries, a technique of 
collective action was discovered and applied. Most note- 
worthy is Korea, where aggression was at once denounced 
and immediate action was taken. The greater part of the 
fighting and by far the greater part of the sacrifice has been 
borne by the United States; but for the first time an army, 4 
navy and an air force, under the authority of the United 
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Nations and including the contingents of many countries has 
taken the field and driven back an invader. 


PREPAREDNESS HELD VITAL 


The story is not finished and the record is not exhaustive. 
In Korea the issue is still undecided, as it also is in Malaya, 
where for three years the troops of the United Kingdom 
have been engaged in an exacting jungle war; and in Viet- 
nam, where the French are making such a gallant fight. In 
Europe we have seen the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion set up under command of General Eisenhower, 
which has given the world a fine example of collective action, 
owing much to American initiative. All these are different 
operations on a single front, stretching across oceans and con- 
tinents, in which those opposed to us, by the nature of things, 
seem to have the advantage of the initiative, and where 
therefore we have to be on guard seven days a week. 

These are obvious items in the account. As important as 
any military action is what has been happening on the eco- 
nomic front. Here the Russians may have had their highest 
hopes, for a continent in economic collapse would have been 
an easy and inexpensive prey. And at one time that collapse 
seemed very likely to happen. It is fatally easy for any peo- 
ple, impoverished and frustrated, to feel with the Israelites 
of old that it would be better to serve the Egyptians than to 
die in the wilderness. That this did not happen is very 
largely, if not entirely, due to that wise and generous con- 
ception, the Marshall Plan. This had a success which can 
fairly be described as spectacular. Production in Europe 
has been raised above pre-war levels, unemployment and 
starvation have been averted, and while we certainly have 
not reached a solution of the problem of the balance of pay- 
ments, we are certainly nearer to it than we were three 
years ago. 

Meanwhile a good deal is happening, not always generally 
known or noticed, but which is all part of the developing 
technique of cooperation. The requirements of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization have been coordinated and re- 
duced to an orderly program. The manufacture of many 
different types of equipment has been standardized. There 
has been an increasing interchange of personnel and of the 
skills acquired in the different countries. The Colombo Plan 
and the President’s Point Four have begun to approach the 


vast and intracable problems of the economically and so- 
cially depressed countries. And over all this field the results 
are beginning to appear. There was a time when Dr. Evatt, 
the leader of the Opposition in Australia, was able to say 
with a good deal of truth that we were “all harness and no 
horse,” all plans and projects and organizations, but no real 
substance. Today we are beginning to see the horse under 
the harness, 


WIntTeR May BE TEstT IN BRITAIN 


The progress of recovery in Britain has, of course, re- 
ceived a severe setback from the war in Korea and the urgent 
necessity of rearmament. A year ago we seemed to be climb- 
ing out of the economic pit into which we had been thrown 
by our efforts and sacrifices in the war. Today the picture 
is much more bleak and may well become bleaker. The 
winter is going to be a testing time for the British nation. 
Mr. Churchill’s government will be faced with a very grave 
financial situation, and will have to take hard decisions. But 
I have confidence in our people, and I have no doubt that 
with a sustained effort we shall get through our economic 
troubles and eventually get our feet firmly set again on level 
ground. We are certainly under no illusions as to the task 
before us, and are well aware how closely you, and the 
world, will be scrutinizing the efforts that we make. 

I said that when we had had a look at the account of our 
relationship, I would try to draw from it a moral, It is I 
think, something very simple. Where we have clearly thought 
out our aims and worked together, we have achieved some- 
thing; and where our aims have not been so clear, or we 
have failed to coordinate our policies, we have achieved little 
or nothing. When we have worked on a particular situation 
and prepared a plan in good time to meet it, and carried out 
that plan in close cooperation, the results have been all, or 
nearly all, we hoped they would be. But when we have al- 
lowed events to anticipate us and have then reacted to them 
not jointly, but individually, we have had disappointments 
and rebuffs. 

So the lesson of these years, as I see it, is so plain as to be 
inescapable. Divided we shall inevitably fail and shall prob- 
ably fall. Together, in a growing cooperation by land and 
sea and air, we shall find strength and comradeship and, by 
God’s grace, lasting peace. 


Psychological Warfare 


FREEDOM THROUGH FEDERATION 
By C. D. JACKSON, President, National Committee for a Free Europe, Inc. 
Delivered at the New York Herald Tribune Forum, New York, N. Y., October 24,1951 


important milestones, all of them well known to 

faithful readers of the New York Herald Tribune. 
But I would like to point to one that has come about so 
gradually that it has hardly been noticed. 

That is that the initiative in the psychological warfare, 
which is being waged between the Kremlin and ourselves, has 
shifted during 1951 from east to west of the Iron Curtain. 
Our side is no longer off balance, back on its heels from the 
latest punch, wondering where the next one is going to come 
from—and it is the enemy who is now beginning to wonder 


where our next one is going to come from and how he is 
going to cope with it. 


N INETEEN hundred and fifty-one has been a year of 


This all-important shift is not due to any one event, nor 
to the action of any one organization. For instance, the fabu- 
lous Berlin airlift contributed. Secretary of State Byrnes’ 
Stuttgart speech in September, 1946, contributed. Our deci- 
sion in Korea contributed. The failure of the Communist 
Youth Rally in Berlin this summer contributed. The San 
Francisco Conference contributed, Perhaps immodestly, I 
say that the National Committee for a Free Europe and 
Radio Free Europe have also contributed. 

But it all adds up to this significant and exciting fact that 
for the first time since V-E Day, or since Yalta—maybe even 
Tehran—we are in the initiative position, and the enemy is 
wondering, perhaps nervously, where the next dose of trouble 
is going to come from. 
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EvipENCE OF REACTION 


From the countries reached by Radio Free Europe we have 
been able to get convincing evidence of action on the part of 
enslaved populations in the satellite countries, and equally 
definite evidence of reaction on the part of the Soviet regimes. 
The spectacular escapes from the Iron Curtain countries are 
a 1951 phenomenon—the Polish sailors who mutinied, the 
Poles who flew to freedom in their home-made airplane held 
together with string and chewing gum, the Czech Freedom 
Train, the Czech Freedom Truck, the fourteen slave-labor 
uranium miners who tunneled their way to freedom—and in- 
numerable individual escapes. 

Although we are not urging escape or even suggesting it, 
Western propaganda, when it achieves impact, inevitably in- 
duces escape. 

The fourteen slave-labor uranium miners came across the 
border clutching the leaflets we had sent by balloon to 
Czechoslovakia a month before, which they considered a 
“laissez-passer” to freedom. 

On the famous Czech train, one passenger arrived with 
his pockets filled with letters addressed to our radio station 
from listeners in Prague. Most of the escapees requested 
Radio Free Europe to broadcast back code messages for them 
telling their loved ones that they had arrived safely. And 
most significant of all, the passengers, who had not been in 
on the act and who decided to go back to Czechoslovakia, 
also requested R. F. E. to broadcast messages for them tell- 
ing their loved ones not to worry, that they would be back. 
In other words, the station established itself in a few months 
as the recognized channel of communication. 

During one of our balloon flights, a squadron of fighter 
planes with Russian markings were observed at the Czech 
border trying to shoot down the balloons. 

But more important than any of these local disorders is 
the general ferment and turmoil in all of the satellite coun- 
tries; 1951 has been the year of purge after purge in all these 
countries, of mass deportations in most of them—the first 
year of any discernible large-scale disobedience to the regime, 
such as slowdown strikes, and sizable numbers of small indi- 
vidual acts of sabotage. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-one has been the year when 
these people of the Iron Curtain countries came to the awful 
realization that though they had survived imperial oppression 
in the past, the Nazi oppression during the war, this—what 
they had now—was unendurably different. 

What this means to the Russians is of tremendous signifi- 
cance. It means that 1951 was the first year in which they 
could begin to realize that their satellites could be made 
totally unreliable, militarily and industrially. 

What this means to us is even more tremendous. For the 
first time the hope, the idea that we could win World 
War III without having to fight it was beginning to assume 
a pattern. Let no one think that this is said either as an 
American boast or as an intimation that a miracle has oc- 
curred and that we can now stop worrying and fighting. 

Quite the contrary. Going back to what I said at the out- 
set, all that has yet emerged is the wonderful challenge rep- 
resented by the fact that the initiative in the psychological 
warfare between the Kremlin and ourselves has shifted dur- 
ing 1951, and we are now leading from strength. Everything 
that has been done up to now is not action, but simply the 
steps necessary to permit us to act from now on. 

Never have there been such tremendous stakes. And at the 
same time never have there been such frustrating hurdles. 
During the last war it was possible to call for action, to 
make military and political commitments, to promise an early 


quid for an action quo. Today, with this unbelievable oppor- 
tunity, we are like actors in a slow-motion movie; we have 
that sense of terrifying hopelessness associated with trying to 
run in a nightmare. 

What have we to offer to these people, satellite slave states 
or Russians? Up to now all we have been able to offer is 
hope. Today, as we have the opportunity and responsibility 
to move from passive to active, hope is no longer enough. 

We of the free West must now be prepared to counter 
despair with a revolutionary idea of sufficient majesty that it 
will explain the past, excuse the present and give solid prom- 
ise for the future. The time has come when the concept of 
hope has got to be taken out of the vacuum in which we have 
allowed it to remain and put into a solid framework, under- 
standable and acceptable to the millions behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

In order to do that, we must realize now what kind of 
people we are going to find there after liberation; otherwise, 
what we propose will be neither understandable nor accept- 
able. We are not going to find a middle class, a bourgeoisie, 
eager to accept American free enterprise. We are going to 
find peasants, workers, soldiers, terrified government func- 
tionaries and a sprinkling of intellectuals. We will find a 
virtually unanimous refusal to accept from the West what 
they have known in the past, namely, pre-World War I 
feudal capitalism, or the various forms of dictatorship calling 
itself state socialism of the interwar period which culminated 
in Nazi oppression—or, of course, the police state of Com- 
munism. 

Unfortunately, most of these people think that these three 
political and economic forms are the only alternative. 


Tue DispLacep Groups 


Besides, there is the further terrible complication of all 
the displaced groups of humanity and of all the arbitrarily 
carved-out pieces of real estate, and of the tragic legacy of 
Versailles, which blithely proceeded on the policy of self- 
determination without considering that, once self-determined, 
people also had to eat, work and be able to defend them- 
selves. 

Take the Sudeten German problem—2,500,000 people 
evicted by the Czechoslovak government from 1945 to 1947 
in reprisal for Hitler’s having conquered and oppressed 
Czechoslovakia in their name. Most of these Sudetens are 
now in Bavaria, a heavy charge on the German government, 
clamoring for recognition as a group, and for recognition to- 
day of their claim to their land, houses and confiscated 
property. 

Take the case of Slovakia. Never happy under the major- 
ity control of the Czechs during the interwar period, they 
achieved a kind of twilight autonomy under Hitler, and to- 
day they are clamoring for a commitment on the part of the 
United States that Slovakia shall be free and independent. 

Take the thorniest case of all, Poland, carved, recarved 
and recarved. It is a great oversimplification to say that get- 
ting rid of Yalta would solve the Polish problem. When we 
start fiddling with the Polish line in the East, we run into 
the Ukrainian claims for towns and territory—and bear in 
mind that the Ukrainians may some day be the key to 2 
breakup of the Russian Empire. When you start fiddling 
around with the Polish line in the West, you run into Ger- 
many, and all that that may involve. 

There is a similar situation, a similar piece of real estate, 
a similar displaced ethnic group, for practically every one of 
these countries. 

What idea can be advanced today which can recognize all 
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of these tremendous problems and difficulties, political, eco- 
nomic, geographic, ethnic, and yet offer something that is 
not the old tragic pattern—something that has within it suf- 
ficient dynamic that people will be willing to think, to plan, 
to work, and maybe to die, to bring it about? 

What idea can be advanced today capable of creating a 
political and economic climate which will not only permit 
but promote the growth of what we have in this country, 
which has proven its workability, or, as the economists say, 
its visibility, without confusing these poor ignorant people 
through the use of such words as “American capitalism,” 
which they never understood—in fact, which they have been 
carefully trained to misunderstand ? 

The idea, the concept, the word is federalism, whereby it 
is possible to preserve sufficient national sovereignty to satisfy 
the almost essential requirement of patriotism, and at the 
same time permit the economic and social happiness that in- 
evitably follows the unburdened linking of food, raw mate- 
rials, factory and markets—and, finally, that presents an 
area of sufficient size, sufficient men, sufficient resources, to 
give pause to some future imperialist conqueror. 

We have not the time today to spread this out for you in 
all its detail, but, if you will consider it carefully, you will 
see that it permits a calm, sensible solution to Slovak sep- 
aratism, to the Polish boundaries, to the relationship of peas- 


ant and worker, to the stomachs of all, and to the peace of 
the entire area. 

It can begin very small—maybe a Danubian Federation, 
maybe Czechoslovakia and Hungary. The fact that any fed- 
eral grouping will almost immediately reveal its workability 
will be a strong magnet to increase its size. 

The federal idea is in the air. The moment has come to 
think, to explain, and to educate on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. 

It must be approached with a great will. The difficulties 
are such that a fanatical will behind the Iron Curtain will 
be necessary to bring about liberation. We must match their 
fanaticism with ours. We must be determined and capable 
of conveying our determination that we do not seek to re- 
impose the old patterns of failure, but a new pattern of hap- 
piness for the many rather than for the few. The fanatics of 
evil have almost ruined our world, practically through the 
mere power of their fanaticism. 

The superimposed “bear-hug” unity of the Kremlin has by 
now given the world ample proof of its horror and failure. 
As Father Heidler, a Czech refugee priest, once said, ‘These 
people of the Iron Curtain have gone from imperfect free- 
dom to perfect slavery.” History now points clearly to fed- 
eration, a self-imposed unity based on the American revo- 
lutionary demonstration that the divisibility of sovereignty 
can create and maintain the indivisibility of freedom. 


“The Eyes and ‘Tongues of Our People” 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 
By DR. ALBERTO GAINZA PAZ, Editor, “La Prensa” Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Delivered at Freedom House Award Dinner, New York, N. Y., October 7, 1951 


the Freedom House award. For it is no small honor 

to see one’s name listed beside those who have in the past 
received similar recognition for their services to their respec- 
tive countries and to humanity. Yet I must accept the award 
as only one of the many newspapermen—in my own coun- 
try, in the Americas, and in the whole world—who have 
tried to meet the responsibilities of our craft with honesty 
and dignity. 

This action of Freedom House shows that free people 
everywhere are aware of the growing threats to basic human 
rights, wherever they may occur. 

It is proof that this great country—which has become 
powerful under the flag of liberty—is quick to acknowledge 
every action that helps to strengthen and defend the inalien- 
able rights of man. It is proof that this country is prompt 
to perceive and appreciate the moral courage that unbend- 
ingly resists arbitrary and violent attacks on human liberties. 

Those who have the good fortune to live where full free- 
dom of religion, of assembly, of speech and of the press exist, 
are sometimes prone to ignore the threat to human dignity 
of any enslaving ideology—now or in the future. But my 
own experience in recent months has shown me that the 
people of the free world are alert to these threats. 

History is the story of the fight for human freedom. But 
current events give no hope that the fight is nearing an end. 
Indeed, in many parts of the world, it is just beginning. Some 
Peoples have yet to attain that freedom. Those who have it 


|: IS WITH a deep feeling of gratitude that I accept 


must never relax in the struggle to hold it. And those who 
have never attained freedom must ever strive for it. 

For these reasons, an institution such as Freedom House 
is a beacon to free men everywhere. Such organizations 
should exist in every country, to encourage the forces of lib- 
erty within national boundaries and unify the efforts of 
those who seek to spread freedom throughout the world. 

No free man can expect to enjoy his own liberty in a 
world of slaves. He knows that liberty cannot live confined 
within one house, on one street, in one city or in one state. 
Liberty confined within a frontier is really not liberty at 
all. For by its very nature, liberty must continue to expand 
or be suppressed. And by his very nature, the free man de- 
sires that all men may enjoy the precious benefits of liberty. 
But that same free man, who has won and defended his 
liberty at enormous sacrifice, knows that threats to freedom 
can blossom éven in an oasis of liberty. 

Let me emphasize again that in our world of today, the 
struggle for freedom cannot be the problem of the indi- 
vidual alone, nor can it be confined within the boundaries 
of any one nation. 

Only a few short years ago, we paid an enormous price 
in life and treasure to win a war set in motion by totalitarian 
dictators who would have destroyed our freedom. We con- 
tinue to make heavy sacrifices and expenditures to secure the 
benefits of our victory in that war. 

Surely, these tragic and recent experiences must have taught 
us to recognize the tactics of dictators. One of their first 
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steps, always, is to produce a maximum confusion of ideas 
and ideals. To do this, they steal the vocabulary of democ- 
racy. How cleverly they use the nomenclature of our free 
institutions to deceive the people they would enslave! 

In a country where one has freedom to speak and to write, 
these methods of the dictator can be exposed, analyzed and 
combated. When the press is uncensored ; when radio broad- 
casting is not a political monopoly ; when freedom of thought 
is secure; when corresponding is inviolate; when homes are 
free from search; and when persons can exercise their rights 
without fear of arbitrary governmental interference—then 
there is little risk that individual liberty can be suppressed. 

But to detect the first signs of a dictatorship,—of a police 
state which will ultimately wipe out human rights,—it is 
essential that the people recognize its methods. And which 
of these is the one which never fails to mark the growth of 
totalitarianism? The answer is easy: All totalitarian govern- 
ments, no matter what name they use, attack and then sup- 
press free expression of thought. They strike first at its most 
important and effective vehicle—freedom of the press. 

But the dictators of today no longer follow the procedures 
of the tyrants of old. At one time, they merely closed news- 
papers and imprisoned its editors, thus silencing all criticism 
that might have endangered the stability of the power they 
had stolen. 

Today’s police state, however, often disguises itself in the 
robes of democracy. It permits, for example, the existence 
of a parliament—regimented, bending readily to the whim of 
the dictator—but still, in name, a parliament. 

And it suppresses the freedom of the press in devious ways. 
Newspapers may not be closed, as long as they are willing 
to support the policies of the dictatorship. Often the dictator- 
ship even creates new newspapers to spread its own propa- 
ganda and insure total uniformity of published ideas and 
opinions. 

A gagged and directed press. A monopoly of radio and 
all other means of communication. These are the instruments 
on which dictatorial Press Ministeries—imitating the methods 
and machinery of the late Nazi Dr. Goebbels—play their 
hymns of praise to the dictator. At the same time, all who 
refuse to accept orders from the one-party government are 
denounced and defamed. 

However, it is inevitable that propaganda, by reason of its 
own exaggerated monotone, finally becomes ineffective. Then, 
we see the birth of what has been called “negative propa- 
ganda”, a still more subtle and dangerous weapon. This is 
the absolute suppression of all news or information con- 
sidered inconvenient to the plans of the dictators. The peo- 
ple remain ignorant of whatever happens within and beyond 
their own borders, A sea of silence separates the enslaved state 
from the world of free men. 

A totalitarian government must use these means. It must 
wipe out every vestige of individual liberty. For there is 
only one way to assure a dictator’s continuance in power— 
absolute control over the human masses. 

Walter Lippmann once wrote that, “The masses in a 
totalitarian state must be managed by the tyrants at the top 
in order that the tyrants may stay in power, and the manage- 
ment consists essentially in keeping the masses in a condition 
of regimented agitation, diverting their discontent against 
foreigners whenever it can no longer be appeased at home.” 

There is no doubt that hatred of the foreigner and an 
artificially embittered nationalism form the foundations upon 
which the worst dictatorships are erected. 

Power that restricts individual liberty—whether it be legal 


or illegal power—is a fatally progressive malady. In the 
first abuses of authority, in the first excesses of power that 
seem innocent of greater danger, lie the seeds of future dic- 
tatorship. Many are the roads that lead to loss of liberty, 
Any government that leans toward excessive bureaucracy, 
toward financial disorder or toward demagoguery, is an 
incipient dictatorship. 

Openly created dictatorships are no more dangerous than 
those that grow slowly—nourished by the abuses of those in 
power and the indolence, the complicity or the stupidity of 
their victims. The process matters little. Tragedy—tost 
freedom—is the inevitable result. 

Some men believe that a struggle for freedom is essential 
only to those peoples who have lost it altogether. That is a 
most serious error, a fatal error. It is precisely in the home 
of democracy that it is most essential to keep a permanent 
guard against those who wait in ambush to destroy liberty. 
This is a difficult task. But surely it is easier to defend 
that which one has, than to recapture what one has lost. The 
defense of liberty must be a universal and ceaseless campaign, 

What should we do, you ask, to contribute to the cultiva- 
tion, care, strengthening and defense of liberty? That is a 
hard question. But above all, we must perfect democracy by 
the loyal and unswerving application of its principles, na- 
tionally and internationally, The fictitious democracies not 
only discredit the true ones, but they also generate dictator- 
ships—with or without masks. Here in the Americas, we 
must recognize a sad fact: Even in the Americas the fiction 
of democracy is taking root. We must recognize the exist- 
ence of regimes that seize upon the noble word “Democracy” 
and use it in the same dishonest manner in which it is used 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Let us never forget that we aspire to democratic liberty, 
with equality under law. All people must know of the im- 
mense benefits of freedom. They must know that they may 
lose that freedom, at times without realizing it. They hope 
to gain security by sacrificing liberty, and they end by losing 
both liberty and security. It is a slow task of mass educa- 
tion ; a task to be borne principally by teachers, labor leaders, 
newspapermen, intellectual groups and, of course, the political 
parties. All of these must cooperate in maintaining a clear 
and vocal public opinion which will resist attacks against 
human liberty wherever such attacks occur. Public opinion 
is the essence of democracy, as well as its best guardian. Its 
growth, on a wide enough scale, will make democratic prin- 
ciples universal. 

The dictators know this very well. And knowing it, 
they hasten to contain their peoples behind curtains of silence. 


In the Andean regions of South America, the montaineer 
knows well how that bird of prey, the condor, destroys the 
lamb. First, the condor flies high in the sky making great 
circles, Little by little it comes down until, with a great 
beating of its wings, it circles round and round the little 
animal, which by now is frightened and bewildered. Quickly, 
the vulture darts in and plucks out the eyes. When the lamb 
opens its mouth to cry for help, with equal rapidity the con- 
dor tears out the tongue. Afterwards, the bird of prey camly 
ends the work of destruction and consumes its victim. Thus, 
dictators destroy the eyes and silence the tongues of peoples. 
Then, blind and mute, the people lose their liberty. 

I believe that in this hour our message to free men and 
women throughout the world can be summed up in these few 
words—Let us take care of the eyes and tongues of our 
people. 
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The Ethics of Organized Influence 


PUBLIC INTEGRITY AND THE PRIVATE CONSCIENCE 
By STUART SYMINGTON, Administrator, Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Delivered at the New York Herald Tribune Forum, New York, N. Y., October 22,1951 


best possible way why one has a better mousetrap, is an 

accepted part of the American scene. It connotes such 
accepted business practice as advertising, sales promotion and 
public relations. 

Moving a little closer to government, it is implicit in the 
right to hire the ablest and most persausive lawyer to argue 
a case before judge or jury. Influence becomes improper 
when the lawyer is hired, not because of his ability or elo- 
quence, but because he is the judge’s brother-in-law. 

It is fair to say today that taking American life as a whole, 
particularly at the grass roots, improper influence is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. What we have been asked to dis- 
cuss here tonight, however, is the unsavory exception—not 
the honesty of the majority. And so I am not going to take 
up your time with assurances that the vast majority of people 
in government are straight. These good and honest Amer- 
icans need no defense from me. 


‘7 NAHE exertion of influence, the effort to present in the 


ORGANIZING AGAINST SCANDAL 


In the summer of 1945, against the advice of friends, I 
became chairman of the Surplus Property Board. These 
friends felt that, based on World War I experience, serious 
scandals in surplus disposal were inevitable. But we didn’t 
have a single major scandal. The reason, in my opinion, 
was deliberate planning to create a climate—an atmosphere— 
in which scandal could not thrive. We organized to that end. 

Later, in more than four Years with the Air Force, a 
healthy climate prevailed. Only one major scandal was un- 
covered, and that actually took place years before. Still later, 
in the National Security Resources Board, there was the 
same setting. A few passes were made by the influence ped- 
dlers, the “booty boys,” some of whom have now been turned 
up in these recent Congressional investigations. But we 
laughed at them, and they found the climate not to their 
liking, so they left us alone. 

The right climate is one which encourages the proper use 

of influence, but discourages its improper use. It is important 
to encourage the proper use of influence, because if you deny 
a man a full and fair opportunity to present his case, you 
may be driving him into the hands of the influence peddler. 
To have the right climate, it is essential to have good organ- 
ization—just another way of emphasizing the importance of 
the right men in the right jobs. Every business man knows 
this only too well. 
_ The same is true in government. In government, however, 
it is more difficult to organize right, primarily for two rea- 
sons. First, there is no profit motive. Second, too many pub- 
lic servants believe they have a vested right to their jobs. 


REFORMS IN THE R. F. C. 


_In six years in Washington, I have had only one instruc- 
tion from the President: “Do what is right.” His support 
to that end has been unwavering and unqualified. Last 
spring, he asked me to join the R. F. C. organization; his 
orders were to do what was right—and no exceptions. 

In this organization I found, on the whole, a good staff, 
but a bad climate. Lines of authority were vague, which 


made good men lose interest. There was no uniform policy 
on loans. For years there had been no true job analysis. 
Seniority as against ability was paramount, hence able people 
had been let out and less efficient people retained. 

With splendid help from the organization, things soon 
began to look better. Policies were defined and published. 
Lines of authority were made clear. Duties and responsibili- 
ties were made sharp and specific. Able new faces joined the 
able old faces. 

The best of all safeguards, full disclosure to the press and 
public, was made the order of the day. Loans to luxury 
hotels, gambling and liquor establishments were ruled out. 
Loans for inflationary purposes were prohibited. Every loan 
was required to serve some public interest as well as a private 
need. No loan would be made if the funds were obtainable 
from banks. Gifts and gratuities were prohibited. A few 
prompt dismissals for obvious improprieties helped emphasize 
we meant business. 

All these actions were just good business, and good busi- 
ness is good government. And now we have forged an organ- 
ization clean and clear in its dedication to the principle that 
public office is a public trust. 


OPERATION “FIx” 


R. F. C. representatives are eager to talk with the proper 
representatives of business, because little business must not 
be destroyed in this mobilization-conversion period; and be- 
cause some loans to all size businesses must be made in order 
to rush metals, materials and end products necessary to our 
national defense. For different reasons we also welcome 
being approached by the purveyors of improper organized 
influence. It’s about time there was a showdown on an oper- 
ation in Washington commonly referred to as the “fix.” 


Among other definitions for this word, the dictionary gives 
the following: 


1. To bring one around, as by bribery; to “square.” 
2. To tamper with in advance, as a horse fixed to lose 
a race. (In this case the horse would be the taxpayer.) 


3. To arrange matters regarding a difficulty so as to 
escape the consequences, especially legal. 


That is what I want to talk about, because whereas the 
wrongdoings in agencies with the wrong atmosphere may 
have been overstressed, the attempted influence of the “fixer” 
operating outside of government most certainly has been 
understressed. 

The fix is not a partisan matter, The “fixer” is not neces- 
sarily a Democrat or a Republican. He has no real loyalties, 
political or otherwise, except loyalty to his personal advance- 
ment. He is a “fixer,” playing the winner to get more for 
less dishonestly. Often he contributes to the campaign funds 
of both parties. His chief excuse when caught—and because 
he is a crook he is very hard to catch—is: “I am only a little 
grafter ; why don’t you go after the big ones?” 


GIveR SELDOM Notep 


If allowed to continue and flourish, how can such disease 
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in the democratic body politic stand up against the false steel 
contained in the dialectic materialism of Communism? Many 
of the states which fell to Hitler did so because the morals 
in their government fell to pieces. Their economy could have 
been maintained but something happened to their personal 
standwards, and therefore their national honor. 

Some one said in a recent Senate hearing that “No public 
official ever corrupted himself.” That is true, but nearly all 
the spotlight has been on the recipients of so-called gifts. The 
giver slips away, ready to start again as soon as the heat is off. 

The hearings before the Senate committees show clearly 
there was a group of operators—none of them in government 
—whose purpose was to convince business men that the only 
way they could get what they wanted from the government 
was by hiring a “fixer.” 

One case described in the testimony showed how these 
operators tried to get the head of a big company to switch 
from his present lawyer to one of their group. The reason 
given for urging the switch was that the company’s law firm 
did not have adequate influence in the present government. 


FooLiINnG THE CLIENT 


This is typical of the fixer. Usually a high-pressure type, 
his opening move is to create the impression that a fix is 
essential in dealing with the government. With this promise, 
he sometimes persuades a client to pay a high fee for fixing 
something entirely legitimate—something the client could 
have got properly in the normal way—like the story the press 
carried a few weeks ago of the disabled veteran who paid a 
political boss on Staten Island $1,500 to get a license to do 
business. 

Sometimes a fixer arranges for national distribution of his 
dishonest product. Recently a leading west-coast industrialist 
was approached by an agent who stated he could obtain a 
very large government order for the firm. Interested but 
suspicious, the industrialist came to Washington, was met by 
the agent and taken to the fixer. The latter told the indus- 
trialist that for a large fee he could get him a contract worth 
tens of millions of dollars. This industrialist, fortunately, 
had the sense to turn the offer down. But how many are 
there who would mistakenly have believed the fixer’s sales 
talk that this was the only way to get an order from the 
government? It shouldn’t surprise anyone that this offer 
came from a lawyer already involved in the case just cited 
from the Senate hearings. 

Where do the bar associations stand on this? Do not all 
reputable lawyers realize what the continuation of such sharp 
practice may mean to their own practice? 


“So Wuy Worry Asout IT?” 


There are many clever but shallow defenses of such con- 
duct now going the rounds. It is referred to as sume of our 
short-sighted elders once referred to mass poverty. Yesterday 
—“The poor will always be with us, so why worry about 
them.” ‘Today—‘Some corruption in government is inevi- 
table, so why worry about it.” 

But how can we hope for, and demand, those sacrifices 
necessary to save our country from the outside if we condone 
any progress of such dry rot on the inside? In the sophisti- 
cated centers of our society there is an easy acceptance of 
these things. Cynical people look with amusement on any- 
one who adheres to a rigorous standard. Laughingly they 
dub him a “reformer” or an “honest John.” 

When I first came to the R.F.C. I stated that it ought to 
“bristle with integrity.” I took some kidding about this 
phrase. A few weeks later someone asked: “Are you bristling 
today?” The questioner didn’t take kindly to my suggestion 


that his fondness for fur, like mink, made him opposed to 
bristles. 

So much for the fixers and their kind, But the reputable 
lawyers and their clients should have standards with respect 
to the use of organized proper influence. Business men often 
believe that organized influence to obtain government work 
should be handled in a different way than customary in pri- 
vate business. In general, that is not true, but there are cer- 
tain problems peculiar to dealing with the government. 

In private business, the authority of the person assigned 
the right of decision is considered final. That should be true 
in government; and where it is, the atmosphere is healthy, 
In an effort to sell to the government, however, suppliers 
often refuse to take no for an answer. They carry their case 
to higher and higher authority, appealing the decision of say 
a branch procurement office, to the central office, then to 
their Senator or Congressman. ; 


LooKING TO PRESSURE 


In private business, if turned down, the seller goes home 
to build a better mousetrap. If he fails to sell his govern- 
ment, however, he often begins to figure how to use pressure. 
There is where much of the trouble starts. In looking around 
as to how to apply this pressure, he may become an unwilling 
or willing accomplice of the fixer. It is of course the duty of 
a member of Congress to investigate the complaint of a con- 
stituent, and I want to say here that in my some six and a 
half years in government not one Senator or Congressman 
has ever attempted to use any improper influence. 

A notable characteristic of those who try to use “pressure” 
they wouldn’t dare attempt in private industry is their use of 
the half-truth. Often they don’t tell the whole story. 

Most people have little idea of the amount of time gov- 
ernment officials and members of Congress spend listening 
to complaints; and I would like back the many hours it has 
taken to convince, say, a member of Congress that his un- 
successful constituent had not stated his complaint accurately. 

If the government department or agency in question has 
the right atmosphere, there should be no trouble whatever 
in a business man getting fair and proper treatment. In turn, 
the business man should proceed through normal channels, 
should organize and present his case in the best possible light, 
and should accept the decision as he would in private business. 

The most successful business man I know would never do 
business with the government in any other way. They know 
what others are now learning the hard way—that the use of 
improper influence may be pleasant while it lasts, but the 
hangover can be terrible. 

Thomas Jefferson would have agreed that of all political 
forms democracy most needs an ethical system to support it. 
That ethical system, that discipline, must come from within 
us individually. It must be a personal thing which each of 
us imposes on himself, 


SUGGESTED REFORMS 


There are at least three organized groups which could 
take action—government, business and the legal profession. 
I would hope that: 


1. All officials demonstrate practically their belief in 
the importance of high character in government by de 
manding severe penalties for all persons in or out of gov- 
ernment, who violate the proper standards. 

2. Business executives refuse to use or to condone the 
use by others of undue pressure or influence beyond the 
legitimate vigorous presentation of their case. 

3. Bar associations impose stiff penalties for influence 
peddling or fixing by lawyers. 
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These three simple suggestions don’t require any research 
into the field of ethics. We don’t need to find any new rules. 
Let’s just enforce the old ones. All of us here tonight know 
the difference between what is right and what is wrong. 

The mobilization program is already taxing to the utmost 


the ability of business and government to work together. 
Can we afford to imperil it through loose standards of prac- 
tice? As long as the ballot counts, the people must maintain 
faith in their government. So, after all, it is our problem, 
yours and mine. 


The Teacher and Political Morality 


AMERICAN POLITICAL MORALITY AT A LOW EBB 


By DR. GEORGE P. RICE, JR., Chairman, Departn.ent of Speech and Drama, 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Delivered at Indiana State Teachers Convention, Gary, Indiana, October 26, 1951 


it that we who are gathered here accept the funda- 

mental truth of the proposition of the famous Irish 
orator, John P. Curran, and that one of our goals for this 
meeting is the evaluation of our part in keeping it so in the 
United States. Assemblies such as this are designed in part 
to further the exchange of ideas and information necessary 
for the maintenance of our professional competence, and in 
the broader perspective, to assist all teachers to places of 
leadership in civic enterprise. The commonwealth has dele- 
gated to you the task of educating its citizens, which is an 
assignment imposing obligations both moral and intellectual. 
Perhaps no single issue has been more in the public mind of 
late than the decay of our political morality. It is to the 
implications of this problem that I propose to direct your 
attention. All men, the good and the bad, were at one time 
students. Somewhere between the day they were first con- 
fided to our care and instruction and their assumption of the 
role of adults in the community certain vital influences were 
brought to bear. As a result some of these youngsters be- 
came honest and useful citizens while others became the ob- 
jects of public wrath and condign punishment. Wherein did 
we fail these latter students, and through them, the society 
of which all of us are a part? 

More than eight score years ago Benjamin Franklin an- 
swered a query as to the kind of government the Founding 
Fathers had given these United States with the remark, 
“... a republic, if you can keep it.” The years since 1787 
have brought war and peace, depression and prosperity, 
greedy demagogues and unselfish leadership. Few among 
them, however, have been more critical than the present, not 
even the French Revolution with its slogan of Liberty, Equal- 
ity and Fraternity. None, I say, can equal the drama of the 
present and our part in it. Men of good will everywhere are 
discussing the question of just how far we can depart from 
the fundamental principles and practices of our forebears and 
remain consistent with the Constitution and the American 
way of life. Social tensions apparent since World War II 
may indicate the ominous approach of what Professor Toyn- 
bee has called “a time of troubles,” and uneasy inferences 
have been drawn concerning the immediate future, not only 
of the United States, but of western civilization itself. 

We have departed far from the standards set for public 
officials and good citizenship by the examples of the Golden 
Ages of Greece and of Rome. Pericles gave the Athenians 
more than the marble music of the great temples. He encour- 
aged belief in equal justice under the law; he taught that the 
acquisition of wealth was an opportunity for public benefac- 
tion; he proclaimed that origins in poverty were no bar to 
the man of parts who sought public office, but he made it 
clear that office-holders should live for their country and not 


“Fy eta vigilance is the price of liberty.” I take 


upon it. And you will remember that the Roman candidate 
for public office in the days when moral bent was a factor in 
election wore his white toga to indicate purity of character 
and intention. The citizens of whom I speak here were 
marked by an independence of spirit, a versatility of interest, 
a high ethical purpose, a justified reliance upon body and 
mind, and a keen personal interest in public affairs at all 
times. Our Founding Fathers had these qualities. Where 
do we find them in the mass-man turned out today by our 
public school system? True, there are a few excellent ones, 
but a few are not enough in a state of 150,000,000. 

Our newspapers tell us that at this moment a score of 
nations stir angrily at the behest of conflicting ideologies. 
The instruments of democracy, well armed with cash and 
good intentions, have sustained serious defeats at the hands 
of militant Communism. Since 1945 tens of millions of the 
men of Europe and Asia have accepted the Hammer and 
Sickle while we have in general failed to inculcate in them 
a desire for the liberties we hold best for the progress of 
civilization. Our government has steadily increased its power 
over the citizen and his private affairs at the expense of rights 
many have long deemed inalienable. Huge increases have 
appeared in the annual budget and vast enlargement of the 
administrative authority has been accomplished to give the 
citizen services and supervision of worth often questionable. 
The reaction has been expressed in persistent and acrimoni- 
ous questioning: Why cannot our resources be deployed to 
greater advantage in the ideological battle with the Soviet 
Union? Is our government headed for the baneful type of 
state socialism which was in control of England until this 
morning? Has the doctrine of self-help become obsolete? 
How can we arouse many of our citizens from the civic lassi- 
tude into which they have fallen? 

The background against which we must judge the decline 
of our political morality must be made to include the execu- 
tive, judicial, legislative, and administrative phases of gov- 
ernment. We may well deplore the practice of the national 
executive and of the heads of large cities to make appoint- 
ments and political bargains which cannot but reflect upon 
their intelligence and their integrity. There is a very old 
and well tried axiom which measures the success of governors 
of kingdoms and of states: “The good of the people is the 
supreme law.” Men in Washington, New York, Boston, 
Chicago, and New Orleans could ponder on its implications 
to the advantages of the American state. 

The integrity of the judiciary is the cornerstone of our 
liberties. The guarantee of equal justice under the law is 
as old as Magna Charta. I believe I express our common 
mind when we assert that its independence from the control 
of the executive is a primary concern, that appointments to 
the Bench should reflect the scholarly and high-minded qual- 
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ities possessed by Learned Hand and Harold Medina. It is 
the American Bench which is, in the final analysis, the very 
bulwark of our liberties. 

What of our legislatures? How many times have not 
candidates for public office allowed desire for the honor to 
obscure the honorableness of the means which ought to mark 
the achievement of place? It has been said, and with reason, 
that Congress reflects accurately the tone of American polit- 
ical morality. But what inferences are we to draw concern- 
ing the fitness of that body when one of its members, Senator 
William Benton, admonishes his colleagues for lack of ethics 
and propriety in the discharge of duties in their high offices? 
Reflect, if you will, upon his proposed Congressional code 
which reproves along these lines: Congressmen ought to de- 
bar themselves from legislative decisions in which they have 
a direct personal financial interest; Congressmen ought not 
to use extra-legal influence upon the executive or adminis- 
trative agencies of the government; witnesses before Con- 
gressional committees should be accorded courteous treat- 
ment; Congressional criticism of public figures should be free 
of vilification; the voiceless interest of the unorganized in 
the United States should be considered in all votings; prom- 
ises made to the electorate in and out of Congress should be 
honored; Congressional speeches should aim to clarify and 
educate, not obscure and confuse. Are not these duties ex- 
pressed or implied in the Constitution? Is not a violation of 
any unit of this code an instance of what in another would 
be called reprehensible? Are not the members of the Congress 
sworn to uphold the Constitution and the basic premises it 
asserts ? 

Let us examine next another phenomenon in American 
government, the rise in power, numbers, and cost of what 
are called “administrative agencies.” Granted that the Presi- 
dent and his immediate chief officers cannot handle person- 
ally the enormous mass of the business of government, is it 
reasonable to believe that this delegation of power should be 
so extensive as to include: 12 major departments, 9 inde- 
pendent regulatory agencies, 4 presidential staff offices, 28 
permanent and 12 temporary councils, boards, and commit- 
tees, all with the President as head? Is it necessary to sup- 
port 1740 bureaus to accomplish what 350 did twenty years 
ago? How sound economically can it be to strain the na- 
tional resources by an annual federal civilian payroll of 
$6,500,000? Are these facts indicative of a government pol- 
icy seeking the welfare of the commonwealth at large, or are 
they suggestive of a political bureaucracy ? 

These remarks are offered as matters of fact readily ob- 
tainable in the current newspapers and periodicals. They are 
cited to support the contention of this address: AMERICAN 
POLITICAL MORALITY IS TODAY AT A LOW 
EBB. It may well be argued that the condition has a direct 
and ascertainable connection with the responsibilities of the 
teaching profession. Indeed, that there is an intimate and not 
altogether blameless relation can hardly be denied. 

Consider the importance of the role assigned to education 
in a free society. From the Academy of Plato to the present 
there has been a triple responsibility: teaching, research, and 
public service. Education together with the Church and 
the State influences the individual from the cradle to the 
grave in every phase of living. When teachers succeed in giv- 
ing a proper moral bent in a given generation, society enjoys 
periods of tranquillity devoted to progress in the arts and sci- 
ences designed to promote the happiness and comfort of man. 
When they fail, the “time of troubles” descends upon na- 
tions and civilizations. To the teacher is delegated the free- 
dom and responsibility for the content and method of a 
formal education which encompasses nearly one-third of the 


average man’s life if he goes to college, and more if we in- 
clude certain of the learned professions. In our hands lies 
the shaping of the vital force Aristotle called “the desire to 
know,” a fundamental drive in all human beings. In our 
hands, too, rests the decision of how well or poorly a student 
will recognize and meet his civic responsibilities in adult life, 
From another point of view, that of cost, our position ac- 
quires additional importance in the knowledge that the state 
of Indiana allocates 29.7% of its annual budget for educa- 
tion, the highest single item in the schedule. 

Certain aspects of the teaching situation in general are per- 
tinent here if we are to decide our problem in the light of 
what is expected of us and what we have to work with. The 
community expects the teacher to be more than a mere trans- 
mitter of knowledge of things both useful and aesthetic. It 
expects him to serve as key personnel in establishing the 
happy personal adjustment and healthy mental hygiene of 
the students. Hence, the instructor is expected to be well 
informed in subject matter, skillful and understanding in 
teaching techniques, well versed in politics and social prob- 
lems, informed in the latest theories of child psychology and 
quick to utilize them with success, the ready exemplar of the 
sound mind and the healthy body and all that these imply. 
Since 1629, at least, the community has always been willing 
to provide rules for the teacher’s guidance, of which the 
Statute of Chigwell gives testimony: “. . . it is desired that 
the Schoolmaster be a graduate of one of the Universities, 
not under seven and twenty years of age, a man skillful in 
the Greek and Latin tongues, a good poet, of a sound Reli- 
gion, neither Papist nor Puritan, of a grave Behavior, of a so- 
ber and honest conversation, no Tipler nor Haunter of Ale- 
houses, no Puffer of Tobacco; and above all, that he be apt 
to teach and severe in his Government. . . .” Thus in Eng- 
land in the early seventeenth century, and so in the United 
States in places today. Upon reflection, the Greeks made 
about the same demands upon the occult wisdom of the Del- 
phic Oracle, but whereas the Pythian Priestess was well re- 
warded with a variety of good things, the teacher has gen- 
erally ranked along with the clergyman in that he has the 
most important tasks to perform for the least return among 
the learned professions. We pay good salaries to the engineer 
who maintains our sanitary facilities, our streets, and our 
bridges; we are generous to the doctor who cures our ills; 
we reward the lawyer who argues our case before the court. 
Is it not a curiously short-sighted practice for society to seek 
to hire the best for the least, and on the outside chance that 
this can be done, to entrust its most precious possessions to 
our charge? To enter the teaching profession for the present 
income return requires courage and optimism, To remain in 
it very long indicates ideals and self-abnegation of a rare sort. 

More than two thousand years ago a very wise member of 
our profession, the gentle Isocrates, offered his colleagues 
some sound advice in assessing what they might hope to do 
as teachers. He pointed out that those engaged in the profes- 
sion of education would do well to make no greater promises 
than they could fulfill, and he warned that at the most they 
should set as their goal the giving to students of the means 
to develop a sound judgment to enable them as citizens to 
meet their problems with resourcefulness and probable suc- 
cess. Let us ask ourselves what we do with those who come 
to us to develop this judgment and resourcefulness extolled 
by the great Sophist. Boys and girls come to school with a 
large and healty curiosity, and they ask a million questions. 
The far reaches of the planets cannot bound their wonder. 
Our function as teachers on any level and of whatsoever 
discipline should be to encourage this tendency with all the 
means at hand, for here is the rich raw material of which 
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free government is produced. Do not underestimate the 
power and influence of the child. To illustrate my purpose 
I shall tell you a little story. Shortly after the victory of the 
Athenians over the Persian fleet at Salamis in 480 B.C., 
Themistocles, the great admiral, was met on the street by a 
fellow citizen who hailed the victory and called the hero the 
most powerful person in the world. “You are wrong,” said 
Themistocles, “my little son here is the most powerful.” 
Puzzled, the man asked, ‘““How so?” “Well,” said the ad- 
miral, “it is thus: the Athenians rule the world, I rule the 
Athenians, my wife rules me, and this little boy rules his 
mother.” 

I do not feel we use this raw material to best advantage, 
that we do not make the best of it in many instances, The 
spirit of questing curiosity which the child brings to kinder- 
garten somehow disappears during grades 1-7 too often. The 
eager wonder recedes, giving place to the obedient acceptance 
of authority. A thing is so because the teacher said it was, 
or it was read in a book! The same thing happens in high 
school. But your own experiences in graduate school have 
surely taught you how to evaluate the relation presumed to 
exist between all that is written and truth per se. During 
four years of college there are sporadic attempts to induce the 
student to return to the habit of questioning and reasoning, 
often with indifferent success. Somehow the birthright of 
curiosity has been surrendered for the traditional mess of 
pottage which does not even have the modest advantage of 
being nourishing. There is a clear and evident danger to the 
happy and full growth of the individual in this authoritative 
philosophy, and it is a menace to the permanence of our form 
of government. It is our duty as teachers to combat unques- 
tioning obedience to verbal and written symbols while pre- 
serving a proper respect for order and for truth. There is no 
denying that this aspect of our task makes severe demands: 
we must pass on the pattern of culture we hold in trust, yet 
encourage the questioning attitude and the inquiring frame 
of mind. The goal is free, intelligent, and respectful inquiry. 

The Federalist Papers inform us that in a democracy the 
people meet and exercise the prerogatives of citizenship in 
person, whereas in a republic such as the United States, they 
assemble and appoint representatives to act in their name. 
We as teachers must emphasize steadily the importance of 
exercising this right to vote, and along with it a vigorous 
participation in public discussion. It is evident that our edu- 
cational system is not making clear to the future voter the 
importance of his personal stake in good government. The 
present Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of New Jersey 
and former Dean of the College of Law of New York Uni- 
versity, Arthur T. Vanderbilt, is of this view and supports 
his opinion with evidence: 

“The extent to which educated men and women are 

neglecting their responsibilities is reflected in a study made 

not so long ago of the membership of the county commit- 
tees of the two great political parties in thirty cities of 

New York State, New York City being excluded by rea- 

son of its peculiar problems, In these thirty cities 63% 

of the district leaders had not gone beyond grammar 

school. Only 11% were college men and women—and 
college men and women were defined for the purpose of 
this survey as including anyone who ever went to college, 
whether he graduated or not and whether the institution 
was a college of liberal arts or a veterinary school. The 
plain though disagreeable truth is that we as a people have 
been conditioned from childhood in our homes, our schools, 
and our churches to look down upon politicians and to 
avoid all possible participation in public life, with the re- 
sult that civic virtue has become, in the words of William 
James, ‘the rarest form of virtue.’ ” 


All teachers are necessarily interested in the art of com- 
munication and its practice toward the broad ends of social 
control, but few more so than those whose active profession 
is public speaking. To them it is scarcely a discovery to be 
told that the decline of ethics and the failure to relate intel- 
ligence and skill to the art of communication are intimately 
connected with the decay of political morality and the ulti- 
mate destruction of a polity. Professor E. E. Stoll traces 
clearly the evidence for this contention in his essay, “The 
Downfall of Oratory,” in the Journal of the History of 
Ideas. And one may read from Stoll to the treatise of Taci- 
tus on causes of the decline of civil eloquence and gather 
evidence all along the way to prove that the art of free and 
effective communication and the science of free government 
are inseparably bound. 

Those who teach the communication of ideas through 
speech are of necessity faced with the problem of setting up 
criteria to distinguish the good from the bad. In general 
good communication is effective, that is, it is received favor- 
ably by the intended audience; good communication is re- 
sponsible, that is, it reveals an awareness of social conse- 
quences; and good communication is intelligent, that is, it 
offers thoughtful and constructive analysis of known facts 
and the discovery of significant relationships. 

Oral communication meeting this standard of acceptance 
should be utilized along one of the four channels set down 
by Aristotle in the Rhetoric: to learn the truth, to examine 
both sides of a controversy, to defend oneself, and to offer 
instruction. Notice that pride of place is concerned with the 
moral bent of the speaker, a distinction which rhetorical tra- 
dition has preserved to the present in its evaluation of a 
speaker and his speech. 

Whether or not free speech of the best kind will result 
from this combination of standards and purposes will depend 
upon certain factors present during a particular time and 
situation: the freedom of speech permitted in one’s milieu, 
the existence of controversy of greatest import, the participa- 
tion of courageous and trained spokesmen for both sides, an 
audition before an educated and critical group of listeners, 
and the use of language at once vital, graceful, and precise. 

Bearing these criteria in mind as necessary guide-posts, 
what specific encouragements can we as teachers give to stu- 
dents in their quest for basic American principles whose prac- 
tice would halt the decline in our political morals? These, 
I think, among others: 


1. To study government systematically in all its branches, 
but especially the legislative. 
2. To cultivate a close knowledge of American history. 


3. To read and re-read the Federal Constitution, the 
Bill of Rights, and the state constitution. 


4. To learn something of the judicial process and a 
working knowledge of the law in its relation to the 
individual. 


5. To understand contemporary issues and to talk about 
them with others. 


6. To know the names, records, and programs of candi- 
dates for public office. 


7. Tocultivate the art of critical listening. 


8. To read carefully the classic writers on political the- 
ory — Plato, Aristotle, Montesquieu, Locke, and 
others. 


9. To instill the ideal of education for the public service. 
10. To exercise the steady and intelligent use of the ballot. 


11. To offer a course in the ethics of citizenship in all 
our schools. 
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Let these preparations for future citizenship be urged daily 
and in all the classes by all of the teachers, for the task is 
not the assignment of speech and social science alone. And 
let our motivations call upon the highest resources which 
history and psychology can provide: 

1. Reverence for God and the wisdom of the Bible. 


2. Appreciation of orderly intellectual and political 
processes. 


Respect for qualified judgments of the past and present. 
Belief that the highest law is the common good. 
The love of justice under the law. 


Acceptance of responsibility as the attendant of 
freedom. 


et ol allt at 


7. The need to guard permanently and vigilantly against 
impairment of personal security and private right. 


8. The importance of meeting contractual obligations as 
an integral part of the social order. 


9. The role of impartial and independent judges and 
the right of appeal. 


10. The maintenance of a happy combination of stability 
and change. 


11. Knowledge that the sovereignty of the people is abso- 
lute, that of the power they delegate, limited. 


12. Respect for the rights and opinions of minorities, 


13. The Separation of Powers as ordained by the Con- 
stitution. 


Morality in 


Vital Speeches of the Day 


Up to this point I have spoken of the nature and extent 
of the problem of political morality, the importance of wise 
instruction of the youth to combat moral decay in govern- 
ment, and the aims and standards which might guide teach- 
ers in the discharge of their part of the contract. It remains 
only to offer a standard by which to judge yourselves, and 
for this purpose I have turned to Cicero’s delineation of the 
ideal speaker in De Oratore. Such a one was, of course, a 
good man skilled in speaking. In addition the greatest speaker 
of the Romans set these requirements for himself and others 
greatly ambitious: “A knowledge of a vast number of things 
is necessary, without which volubility of words is empty and 
ridiculous; speech itself is to be formed not merely by choice, 
but by careful construction of words; and all the emotions 
of the mind, which nature has given to man, must be inti- 
mately known; for all the force and art of speaking must 
be employed in allaying or exciting the feelings of those who 
listen. To this must be added a certain portion of grace and 
wit, learning worthy of a well-bred man, and quickness and 
brevity in replying as well as attacking, accompanied with a 
refined decorum and urbanity. Besides, the whole of an- 
tiquity and a multitude of examples is to be kept in the mem- 
ory; nor is the knowledge of laws in general, or of the civil 
law in particular, to be neglected.” 

Cicero himself did not meet all of these exacting require- 
ments. But he did achieve much more in their pursuit than 
he would otherwise have done. May it be so with us! One 
can but do his best, and it is comforting to remember that 
Robert Browning once wrote, ““A man’s reach should exceed 
his grasp, or what’s a Heaven for?” 


Public Life 


ETHICS IN CONGRESS AND PARLIAMENT 
By ALISTAIR COOKE, Chief American Correspondent, “The Manchester Guardian” London, England 
Delivered at the New York Herald Tribune Forum, New York, N. Y., October 22,1951 


was announced, that this was to be the “holier than 

thou” part of the program. It would be very nat- 
ural. For Englishmen usually leave Washington with the 
compliment that Congress is not, and seems to have no inten- 
tions of becoming, the House of Commons. I spend some part 
of every year begging British and French journalists to start 
their study of American government not in Washington but 
in the places the men in Washington come from; so they may 
understand why a man from the goat country of Texas, west 
central Texas, keeps up such a lively interest in mohair and 
army uniforms, and why a man from California seems to 
have nothing on his mind but water, unless it is the oil that 
flows under it. 

By such little expeditions it is possible for a foreigner to 
learn at the start one of the great differences between a Con- 
gressman and a member of Parliament, and a difference 
which has everything to do with our theme tonight. 

When a man goes to Westminster, he does not go as a 
one-man delegation from an industry or a crop (true, very 
many of them these days go as a hand-picked delegate from 
the Trades Union Council, but there is a movement on foot, 
as you may have seen from the papers, to do something about 
that two or three days from now). Very often he may have 
only a rough idea of what his constituents do for a living. 
For there is no locality rule in the British system, which is 


M ANY people have assumed, once the title of this talk 


not an oversight but a provision meant to leave the member 
of Parliament comparatively free to give his best to the 
affairs that concern the nation as a whole. This is quite dif- 
ferent from watching the Congress bring up a bill and ex- 
pecting your man to amend it in your interest. 


A NATIONAL LEGISLATURE 


The difference may not be so good for the folks back 
home—which could be a serious defect—but it does make 
possible a national legislature and encourages the honesty of 
its members. In his turn, the member is not pressed with 
lobbyists because he can have little say in framing legislation, 
since in the British system legislation is initiated in the 
Cabinet. This is not to say the Cabinet has an absolute 
power to make the laws. The standing committees co a good 
deal of drafting and amending; but they have two striking 
characteristics that distinguish them from the committees of 
Congress. They do not specialize in agriculture or banking 
or military affairs or any other subject. And their chairmen 
do not sit until they die. They are chosen, in no predictable 
order, by the Speaker of the House from a panel of names 
he has in his pocket. 

These customs make it impossible to know in advance who 
will be studying what sort of legislation, And thus, also, 
Parliament is spared the heart-burning that afflicts us all in 
every new Congress when it appears that the chairman of 
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some committee, whose bias we dislike is, alas, still in the 
land of the living. 

These brief comparisons, you will already suspect, seem to 
be in the British favor, but you invited me to make them, 
and we chose a field distinct from anti-trust legislation or 
or domestic plumbing—in which the British have something 
to offer. 

But it would be wrong to moon over the superior virtue of 
the British. Their human nature is much the same as ours— 
outside their own country sometimes more so—and their 
present ethical standards in government are something quite 
new. 


Days or CoRRUPTION 


In the eighteenth century parliamentary corruption was 
prodigious. In the nineteenth century, two events came along 
to change the public status of the House of Commons, One 
was the industrial revolution, which brought the new mer- 
chant class into opposition against a landed aristocracy, and 
soon made each side eager to set up rules to check the corrup- 
tion of the other. The other event was Queen Victoria. The 
example of her piety depressed the English sinner for sixty 
hopeless years and added a new commandment to the deca- 
logue: “Thou shall not be found out.” This is not, of course, 
the same as virtue, but it is good propaganda for it and made 
all officers of government get the habit of being incorruptible 
in public. And the British people got so used to assuming 
that their legislators were honest that they were all the more 
shocked when any of them turned out to be frail. 

In this period, too, the British had to invent a tradition to 
dignify their growing empire overseas and at the same time 
give idealistic young men a good reason to want to work for 
it. The tradition they invented was that of “the gentleman.” 
Now in its decline, it is an easy tradition to make fun of, and 
one young English cynic has defined the mark of a gentleman 
as “utter grossness of soul tempered by a desire to behave 
nicely.” 

Well, we are all gross, but it is something to get a whole 
nation to believe that good behavior is the rule, and this ideal 
percolated through three generations, down all the social 
strata and produced a change in the British character so 
astonishing that the British now expect their King to be 
respectable and dutiful, their Parliament and Civil Service 
to be incorruptible, and their neighbor to be polite. 

By the beginning of this century, certainly, the Parliament 
had acquired a pride in its public reputation so strong that 
in the last forty years there have been only about eight or 
more cases of what the British choose to define as corruption. 
They include such things as investigating four members of the 
government who were buying stock overseas while the govern- 
ment was negotiating for the product; a simple, old-fashioned 
case of embezzling by a member of Parliament in which, it 
is worth noting, the man was brought from prison after his 
conviction to the bar of the House and solemnly and cere- 
monially expelled from the House of Commons. They in- 
clude the dilemma of a member of Parliament of eight years’ 
standing who could not leave the House during a debate. He 
needed some important papers and so committed the unspeak- 
able crime of sending his wife home on his own nontransfer- 
able railroad ticket. He was fined by the police court and 
allowed to resign from the House of Commons. 


THE TEA INDISCRETION 


Fifteen years ago, a Cabinet Minister leaked to a friend 
¢ news of a Cabinet decision to increase the tax on tea, 
and the friend took out covering insurance. The Minister 
gained nothing at all from this indiscretion but he had to 


quit the House altogether and was never heard of again 
until he died. 

Only a year or two ago the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
going into the House to read his budget message, jokingly 
remarked to a newspaperman that it might still be possible 
to smoke and drink a glass of beer. The man telephoned his 
paper and Mr. Dalton resigned. He did so, like the other 
minister, not because of any law or rule but—as one of them 
said—“in honorable obedience to a broader constitution.” 

Even in the rarer cases of indiscretion in the Civil Service, 
the Board of Inquiry does not need to discover anything so 
blunt as a crime. It is enough if it finds that an official seems 
“to lack the instinct and perception by which the conduct of a 
Civil Servant should be regulated.” 

This test, I must admit, is a rather mystical thing to use 
as a guide for our own government. But the British did not 
come to rely on a code until it was braced by good rules. 
Over eighty years ago, Parliament decided that election 
abuses were too passionate a subject to be left to Senate— 
I’m sorry, I mean parliamentary investigation. It turned 
such things over to the courts, on the petition of a candidate 
with a grievance. 

And it is a convention of the House of Commons that a 
member must publicly announce his financial interest in any 
subject in which he means to join in debate. And every mem- 
ber of a standing committee has to sign a declaration—a 
declaration of independence that would cause quite a stir in 
Washington. It says: “I swear that my constituents have 
no local interest in the bill and I have no personal interest 
in it. 

From this very sketchy account, you will see that the Mem- 
ber of Parliament is protected from his worst self by the sys- 
tem, whereas some other systems tend to put a Representa- 


tive on the receiving end of a cornucopia and then expect 
him to be a demigod. 


A Few SuGGESTIONS 


What can we do to improve the system? This, I think, 
is what we have to ask, for the tendency in such debates as 
these is to fall back on righteous indignation, which does not 
really cure the absurdity of politicians in Boston and Phila- 
delphia wringing their hands over the human clay of poli- 
ticians in Chicago and Kansas City, until after another elec- 
tion the vise is versaed. All such moral gymnastics do noth- 
ing but turn the old rascals out and put the new rascals in. 

I shall go at once, then, into a few suggestions and I make 
them not as a British correspondent but as an American 
citizen. I should think the first thing would be to expand 
greatly the Civil Service and make an immense increase in 
its whole pay scale, so that in our society a civil servant shall 
have a prestige at least as honorable as that of a successful 
manufacturer of candy or toothpaste. We might grow bold 
enough sometimes to suggest that we gather into the Civil 
Service all those jobs which are now at the disposal of the 
Presidential pork barrel. 

Next, I would take the investigation of election frauds out 
of the hands of Congress. And while we are at it, we might 
ask ourselves if we cannot drastically reform the scope of 
Senate investigations—of those which are made like inquests, 
anyway—for they ought to lead to action but now tend to 
amass so much evidence that nothing is done, party feeling 
is given a public message, and so much is said on both sides 
that the public after two million words of testimony can keep 
its preconceptions intact. 

Finally, some wealthy foundation might well atone for its 
ancient sins by making a study of the connection between 
business and government. I believe with Mr. Dooley that no 
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Congressman ever corrupted himself, but as long as he is 
half representative and half business agent or trade delegate, 
business will too often be able to call the tune of the law- 
maker. 


Two Copres or CoNnDUCT 


And so long as we in our own lives observe two codes of 
conduct—a flexible code of ethics for business and self-right- 
eous code for government officials—we shall go on getting 
Congressmen and state and city officials who look awful until 
we discover that they are only the mirror-image of ourselves. 
For we suffer just now from a tug of war between the theory 
and the practice of American life. We believe in patriotism 
and unselfish public service, but we imbue our children with 
the idea that material success is the real goal. Our children 
consequently live in a puzzled shadow between our ideals 


and our habits. We tell them that no democracy is so precious 
to its people as ours, but whereas 90 per cent of the benighted 
Germans, 80 per cent of the Italians and 84 per cent of the 
British go to the polls, and in Australia you are fined if you 
stay away—only one qualified American in two bothers to 
vote. In our propaganda abroad, we tell our hard-pinched 
allies of Europe that we built a nation on an idea, but we 
point with more honest pride to our comforts. 

Perhaps before we begin to reform the Congress, we might 
all begin humbly with our children and teach them in their 
teens that they get the sort of government they deserve; that 
grooming and clothes and a glittering kitchen are delightful 
things but are not necessarily the best of what history will 
remember America by. Let us tell them—and ourselves—that 
we can keep the hydramatic drive and still lose our democracy. 


Theology of Freedom 


WORSHIP OF CAESAR REDUCES PERSONS TO SUBJECTS 


By REV. EDMUND A. OPITZ, Director, Conference Program, Spiritual Mobilization, Los Angeles, California 
Delivered to the Rotary Club, Tulare, California, September 17, 1951 , 


E live in a time of widespread and well-founded 

apprehension. The sacrifices made during the Sec- 

ond World War, still so recent in our memories, 
did not result in the peace we were promised. Instead, by 
an incredible series of blunders and betrayals in high places 
we have been led to the brink of a Third World War, more 
terrible in prospect than the Second. 

The outcome of the Second World War was never seri- 
ously in doubt. The overwhelming preponderance of man- 
power was on our side, and the resources and wealth of the 
world likewise. The enemy in that war had a philosophy 
called Fascism. This philosophy had never been attractive 
enough to gain more than a few adherents in our land, and 
these were not people whom one could take seriously. 

In the contest which looms on the horizon, the scales have 
shifted. The potential enemy has a preponderance of man- 
power, and he controls vast and important areas of the earth’s 
surface. What is even more important, he has a philosophy 
which possesses a diabolical charm for the discontented of all 
{ands. The enemy’s agents have risen to top circles in our 
own government, and they are a menace even in those govern- 
ments which they do not actually control. Against this giant 
we possess a Weapon, a few technological advantages, and a 
slight edge in the matter of freedom. 

The enemy’s trump card is inducing us to become just like 
the thing we profess to be fighting against, which makes it 
impossible to win in principle. 

But even if a sudden plague should remove forever this 
former ally turned enemy, our worries would not be over. 
We would then have to contend with an overgrown political 
establishment whose activities intrude into every aspect of 
our economy and frustrate individuals at a score of points. 
Our ancestors thought to protect their liberties and ours by 
placing constitutional limitations on the exercise of govern- 
mental power. But the Constitution is a thing of paper, no 
better than the men who interpret it. What the Constitution 
sought to prevent was personal government; it designed a 
government in which rulership would be of laws, not of men. 

But a regime of personal government is now in vogue in 
almost every country in the world, including our own. The 
original balance of our system has been destroyed through 


the seizure of power by the executive, and by the virtual de- 
fection of the other two branches of our government. The 
decision to place our troops in Korea was not made in Con- 
gress, or by the people. 

Not only have we a regime of personal government, but 
government has made itself relatively independent of the 
people. The power of the purse was once strong enough to 
curb even kings, but now the executive holds the purse 
strings. The Income Tax Amendment legitimized the claim 
of government to all the wealth produced in the country in 
amounts fixed by itself. And if that were not enough, the 
government confiscated gold, perfected a method of convert- 
ing the public debt into paper dollars and employs the device 
of inflation to dilute the value of our currency. 

As to what inflation is costing us, Congressman Buffett has 
recently pointed out that the holders of government bonds 
lost more of their savings during 1950 by the process of gov- 
ernment engineered inflation, than the entire country lost in 
all the bank failures between 1921 and 1933. Holders of 
United States Savings Bonds in 1950 lost $3,600,000,000. 
All losses by bank depositors from 1921 through 1933 totaled 
$1,900,000,000. All of this has been justified by the Federal 
Government in terms of dubious economics, the central thesis 
of which is that the way to prosperity is not by production 
but by political spending of what has been produced by those 
who work. 

These unreasonable things have to be made plausible to 
people if the rulers are to remain in power and so a new class 
has appeared whose function is to explain the unexplainable. 
Thus we have witnessed in our time the rise of a caste sys- 
tem, an upper crust of “experts”, and a lower caste of just 
ordinary citizens. The average man, which means every one 
of us, is told that he cannot trust his own competence; the 
intelligentsia will tell him what to think, the bureaucratic 
elite will tell him how to act, the experts will bring up his 
children for him, The new Brahmin class has granted one 
concession to the average man—it is going to let him pay the 
bills, thus restoring to him a measure of dubious pride. 

The forces arrayed against the individual are formidable. 
There is the world-wide communist conspiracy endowing 
men with a fanaticism not witnessed since the rise of Islam. 
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This is a creed for which men have lied, murdered and be- 
trayed their countries, It is a fraudulent internationalism 
cynically exploited by the men in the Kremlin on behalf of 
an expanding Russian nationalism. But the crisis is not in 
the menace of communism. 

Then there is the rise of personal government. The found- 
ers of this republic sought to protect individuals against their 
own government, because, as Woodrow Wilson said, “The 
history of liberty is the history of the limitation of govern- 
ment”. In the American scheme, the rights of each individual 
were to be protected by laws which even those in power were 
bound to respect. Now, officials are placed above the law. 
But the crisis is not in the rise of personal government. 

A new kind of economics has come into vogue, whose role 
is to give personal government the means of disregarding the 
popular will. It enables government to control its own purse 
strings, and to create a seeming prosperity by multiplying the 
number of dollars and by piling up a debt that can never be 
repaid. But the crisis is not in the popularity of a false 
economics. 

In desperation, the average man turns to the self-styled 
“experts” and a new intelligentsia arises who are nothing 
more than symptoms of the disease they are called in to cure. 
But the crisis is not the appearance of a new Brahmin class 
of “experts”. 

The crisis is in man himself, in each individual regardless 
of his occupation, education or nationality. 

That crisis in each person is manifested in the feeling that 
the actions we take as individuals will have little or no effect. 
The individual no longer feels that he is master of his own 
destiny ; instead he has been led to believe that a new kind 
of society has emerged, in which the individual hardly counts 
at all. The mass has overcome the man. The individual 
seems dwarfed into insignificance—except as he becomes part 
of some crowd or pressure group. It seems as if a man’s two 
feet were given him, not to stand on, but to run with. So 
long as he runs with the pack he thinks that he is safe, but 
let him take a stand anywhere and he is in danger of being 
engulfed by the pack. The business of living has come to be 
the finding of ways to fit little men into big societies. So 
there is a tendency to play it safe, a tendency to adopt any 
sort of camouflage which will conceal—even from ourselves 
—the fact that each of us is a unique personality, responsible 
ultimately to his Maker. 

The American psychology has changed. The self-reliance 
which lay back of the pioneering spirit has given way to a 
reliance on authority. It is one thing for the individual to 
be temporarily overcome by the sheer weight of numbers; it 
is something else again when the individual acquires a perma- 
nent psychology of subservience to the faceless mass, to gov- 
ernment, to the experts. Too many Americans have been 
taught to know their place; they have been confused by 


world events, they have accepted the contradictory promises ~ 


of their leaders, they have surrendered their prerogatives. 
But now the seeds of revolt against this subservience are just 
beginning to sprout. There are evidences that we are begin- 
ning to look with a more critical eye upon what has been 
happening to us and the world during recent decades. If we 
look with sufficient penetration we might come up with some 
answers. The search itself is part of the answer—and the 
key that unlocks the rest. 

The question before all other questions is: How can we as 
individuals regain the conviction that our destiny is in our 
own hands? Questions of human destiny bring us face to 
face with the postulates of religion. The religion of Jesus 
was founded on two basic premises; first, ““The Kingdom of 
God is within you”, and second, “The Kingdom of God is 
at hand”—now. This is the gospel, the “good news” to 


which the ancient world responded and to which we might 
respond again, now, anytime. 

This generous estimate of the individual was the founda- 
tion upon which this republic was established. ‘““Wherefore’’, 
said Thomas Paine, “political as well as spiritual freedom is 
the gift of God through Christ”. You cannot found a re- 
public on anything but free men; that was America’s finest 
natural resource. The great Frenchman, DeTocqueville, 
noted this when he visited America in the 1830’s. He wrote 
that the advantage of this country lay not in its harbors, its 
fields, forests or rivers; not in its mineral wealth nor in its 
manufacture—but in its men. They became a new breed 
with the discovery that they were free. DeTocqueville per- 
ceived the part religion had played in shaping this new kind 
of man when he wrote in “Democracy in America”, “Re- 
ligion . . . is the first of their political institutions’. 

Because of his reliance on God, the early American re- 
ceived direction from within; he did not need coercion from 
without. “Resistance to tyranny”, he believed, “is obedience 
to God”, So these men kept government at a distance and 
severely curbed the range of its powers. As a result of their 
freedom there was such a release of human energy as the 
world had not witnessed before. 

We recognize the existence and operation of laws govern- 
ing the physical world. Certain situations are invariably 
linked to predictable consequences. Each element and com- 
pound has properties which are natural to it. But the boun- 
daries of the natural world do not stop where the realm of 
chemistry and physics end. Freedom is just as natural a 
condition for man, as warmth is of sunshine, ““The God who 
gave us life”, said Thomas Jefferson, “gave us liberty at the 
same time”. Slavery of any degree is contrary to the nature 
of things. No individual is a mere appendage to anyone else; 
a man’s soul is his own. “The Kingdom of God is within 
you,” not in some men only, but in all men potentially. 

Before any steps can be taken toward the recovery of a 
sense of significance and responsibility, the individual must 
become aware of the fact that he is a person in his own 
right, responsible for his gift of life to the Source of his 
being. But in our time, events have conspired to make it 
difficult for the individual to come to this realization. Life 
has become so complex that it seems as if the person must 
bow down before mere numbers. 

This is a superstition. 

The first step in recovery must be to destroy the supersti- 
tion that the mass is superior to the man. The delusions 
which disfigure our thinking about society and government 
are the principal threat to the individual, because it is in these 
two areas that the force of numbers seems to be most com- 
pulsive. 

It is claimed by “advanced” thinkers that the decline in 
importance of the individual is the natural and desirable con- 
sequence of the increasing complexity of society. The indi- 
vidual, in this point of view, is not justified in living his own 
life ; he should dedicate himself to the welfare of the group— 
as the group welfare is defined for him by one of the “ex- 
perts.” Under simpler conditions, they say, society may have 
existed for man, but now man exists for society. If the good 
of society demands it, the individual may be sacrificed. 

These are the claims. What are the facts? The fact is 
that there is no such thing as Society, spelled with a capital 
“S’"there are only persons! Society with a capital letter is 
an idol we ourselves have fashioned, or which a few men 
have constructed to give them a plausible excuse for ordering 
other individuals around. Society is nothing but the persons 
who compose it, and the character of any society is deter- 
mined by the quality of the individuals in it. If the indi- 
viduals are decent, kind and intelligent, it is a good society. 
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If they are warlike, the society is martial. If they can be 
persuaded that black is white, it is a superstitious society. 
You cannot get golden conduct out of leaden impulses, and 
you can’t make a good society out of bad people. 

Society is composed of individuals, each of whom is seeking 
to better his circumstances by cooperating freely in a variety 
of ways with his fellow man. Voluntary association is the 
essence of society, and it is in the voluntary associations we 
form for a variety of purposes that each of us realizes the 
fullness of his personality, We have no inclination to be 
hermits; we are social creatures, and we achieve our full 
humanity only in association, in mutuality and in community. 

Voluntary association is natural to man, essential to his de- 
velopment, but it withers and dies in the presence of com- 
pulsion. Compulsory association is the denial of society. 

It appears harmless to urge that the person should dedicate 
himself to the welfare of the group. No one, reflecting on 
the matter can fail to see that the welfare of the group can- 
not be at variance with the well-being of the individuals who 
compose the group. But the admonition is dangerous when 
the person. making it implies that some one be given the 
privilege of defining the welfare of the group and the power 
of forcing individuals to submit. This is the usual meaning 
of social reform. 

An incalculable amount of harm has been done by those 
who have gone forth to reform society. As a matter of fact, 
there is no way of reforming society except by making indi- 
viduals better. And no one can make individuals better ex- 
cept the individual himself. If you want to be a reformer— 
reform yourself. That will keep you busy for a while and 
lend encouragement to others. Then, when there are sig- 
nificant numbers of transformed individuals, society will be 
reformed—but not before. 

The second superstition about mere numbers concerns our 
misconceptions of government. There are those who admit 
that it just doesn’t make sense to say that each individual 
member of society counts for nothing in himself, but if you 
add him to a hundred and fifty million othé¢r blanks you 
get something wonderful—Society with a capital “S.” To 
say that the individual is nothing, society everything, is not 
even a thinkable proposition. “But,” say some, “that is 
where government comes in. The individual is a cipher, and 
a half a dozen ciphers side by side is still zero. But put a 
significant figure in front of them and you have a million. 
This significant figure is the Leader, the Dictator, the Ruler 
—representing government.” 

Those who hold this view admonish us to forget about the 
individual, forget about society; it is government which 
binds us all together and gives us stature. From this per- 
spective, government becomes the all-pervading influence 
within which we live and move and have our being—usurp- 
ing the place in thought once occupied by the God concept. 
Caesar and God have changed places. God is allowed a 
little time on Sunday morning, but it is Caesar who takes 
care of you during the rest of the week. It is government 
which protects us against the vicious foreign foe, turns pro- 
duction into prosperity, causes crops to grow, grants us se- 
curity and gives us the benefits of progress in the arts and 
sciences. 

These are the claims. What are the facts? When the aver- 
age person thinks of the word Government with a capital 
“G,” he sees in his mind’s eye a vision of Uncle Sam hovering 
in the murky atmosphere over the White House. To dispel 
this image, visit any city hall, any state capital, or the 
national capital. There you will find, not government with 
a capital “G,” but only people. Examine any of the vast 
preliferating bureaus or departments of government and 
what you see are only more people—each of them spending 


half his time undoing the tangles caused by the way he spends 
the rest of his time. 

There is no such thing as government with a capital “G,” 
There is only an arrangement which sets aside a small group 
of people and gives them the power to coerce all the rest of 
the people. 

The best that our founding fathers could say about govern- 
ment was that it is a necessary evil, and they devised the 
best scheme ever invented to limit the government’s monopoly 
of compulsion to a minimum. 

The great 19th century English statesman, John Bright, 
once remarked that he had known Parliament to do many 
good things—but never on purpose! The essence of govern- 
ment is power—the power of a few men over many men. 
Our daily experience tells us that power over other people is 
seldom used wisely. Lord Acton reminded us that all power 
tends to corrupt, and that absolute power corrupts absolutely. 

There is a place for government in the affairs of men, 
and our Declaration of Independence tells us precisely what 
that place is. The role of government is to protect indi- 
viduals in their God-given individual rights. Freedom is the 
natural birthright of man, but all that government can do in 
behalf of freedom is to let the individual alone, and it should 
secure him in his rights by making others let him alone. 

The role of government is to protect the voluntary associa- 
tions which men, acting freely, form to further their private 
ends. Every man has equal freedom to follow the dictates 
of his own conscience, and government has no mandate to 
interfere unless some other man’s equal claim to freedom is 
being impaired. 

The men who wrote the Declaration were not anarchists— 
far from it. They conceived a government which was to be, 
in its concern for justice, more vigorous than any govern- 
ment had ever been. They wanted the function of this gov- 
ernment limited to the protection of the equal rights of 
every man in freedom, not coming into play except when 
some individual trespassed on these rights of another. Within 
the limits set by a Higher Law, they wanted government to 
be virile and alert; but they erected safeguards that were 
intended to prevent government from stepping outside those 
limitations. 

They were much wiser than we are in later years. In our 
time we have given Caesar all power, and yet somehow we 
expect that power to set limits upon itself. This is fan- 
tastic. The corrupting influence of power is such that the 
men who comprise government desire ever more extensive 
powers over other men, and they will promise the most 
extravagant things in order to induce innocent and trusting 
persons to grant it to them. The terrible thing is that these 
extravagant promises are believed, with the result that more 
and more people are backed into the position of believing 
that they are mere creatures of the state—whereas they once 
considered themselves Sons of God. /Such is the progress of 
human enlightenment! 

‘t takes but a moment’s reflection to convince ourselves 
that the preposterous claims of government are sheer fraud. 
Take, for example, the matter of economic security. The 
government promises to provide us with at least a minimum 
of economic goods—houses, food, clothing and so on. Now, 
no person can give away what he does not possess, and neither 
can government. Government does not produce the economic 
goods it promises to dispense, nor is it a factor in their pro- 
duction; people do the producing. The three factors in pro- 
duction are Land, Labor and Capital; government is not one 
of these. Before government can give you anything it must 
first take it away from somebody else; or, before it can give 
somebody else anything, it must first take it away from you. 

This is not the way to either prosperity or justice. In cur- 
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rent theory, government promises to be a Robin Hood, rob- 
bing the rich to pay the poor, This theory is immoral, but 
the practice is even worse. The promise is soon forgotten 
and Robin Rood robs rich and poor alike to pay Robin Hood. 

By trying to be all things to all men, government has 
usurped a place in the affairs of men to which it is not 
entitled. Caesar has boot-strapped himself into a false god. 
This is not a case of mere dishonesty or corruption in poli- 
tics; this is a case of corruption in the human spirit. This is 
idolatry. And of all idolatries, worship of Caesar is the 
worst because it reduces persons to subjects. 

We have spoken of the superstitions that clog our thinking 
about society and government. These superstitions are only 
symptoms. The real trouble lies deeper. The trouble begins 
with our nonreligious view of life, which declares that man 
has obligations only to his fellow men as they comprise society 
or government. This view of life is very much in earnest 
about rendering unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s. 
It is so very earnest about this that there is nothing left over 
to render unto God the things that are God’s. 

This view of life is not realistic because it ignores one en- 
tire dimension of life. It is not enough for man to have what 
he might call horizontal relations with his fellow men; his 
nature also demands what we might term a vertical relation 
with the Reality men called God. It is the fundamental 
premise of religion that each man has a relation to the heart 
of Reality which overshadows in importance his relation to 
any merely human creation. Where any human creation 
such as society or government usurps this place and assumes 
primacy, there is idolatry. 

Not only is the prevailing view of life unrealistic, it is also 
impractical. Look at the mess we are in! If your equation 
has only two terms, man and society, then it is logical that 
society, the sum of individuals, be superior to any given in- 
dividual who is a mere fragment of society. The tyranny of 
mass over man is assured if you have only two terms. But 
with the three terms, God, man and society, the situation is 
changed. Every individual is then linked to a higher Reality, 
and becomes a person in his own right, with prerogatives 
that his society may not transgress. 

Unless there is a Reality superior to any human creation, 
which man can know, and with which he comes into contact 
in the deepest part of his being—unless there is a Beyond 
that is Within—what becomes of human freedom and the 
human conscience? If the state sets itself up as the supreme 
arbiter of human affairs, it must domesticate the individual 
lest any lingering remnants of self-reliance weaken the state’s 
authority. The state must restrict the individual’s effort to 
follow the dictates of his conscience, lest they conflict with 
the decrees of Caesar. In the interests of its own safety, the 
State must eventually deny that the individual is a person, 
because the individual can be a person only when he puts 


his obligation to God ahead of his obligations to Caesar. 

The demand that our nature puts upon our life is that 
we finish our creation and complete our evolution by coming 
to terms with the Source of our being. This is why man is 
incurably religious, and why no tyranny has been able to sup- 
press religion for long. Man has larger capacity than is 
demanded of him by the ritual of politics. Communism 
comes closest to replacing religion because it offers a fraudu- 
lent faith of its own, promising a secular scheme of redemp- 
tion entirely within the social order, But in trying to further 
this scheme, communism must employ violence and systematic 
terror. 

But even where some totalitarian regime tries to wipe out 
religion we may confidently predict that man will not long 
be content with the exclusively horizontal relations he has 
with society and the state; there is something in him which 
demands a vertical relationship with Reality. 

It is with this demand of our own nature that we should 
align ourselves, and it is possible to take this step anytime. 
The Kingdom of God is within you—and it is now. The 
obligation to realize this potential rests upon us as individuals, 
and calls for an individual commitment. It calls for nothing 
less than a facing of the facts about ourselves and our situa- 
tion, and then appropriate action based upon the understand- 
ing we have thus gained. 

Here we have the pathetic situation of a hundred million 
adult persons, more or less, each one stultified by the feeling 
that he can’t do anything about society, or government, or 
world conditions. There is pathos here because each one of 
us is part of the problem which every other one of us feels is 
insurmountable. If even ten per cent of us would change our 
perspective ever so slightly, so that we would start doing the 
one thing which is always in our power to do—change our- 
selves—then the monster problems before which we feel so 
impotent would be deflated to man-size. This is not a 
process of wishing away our difficulties but rather it is an 
honest effort to assess our problems for what they really 
are. The difficulties we can cope with are not problems so 
much as they are opportunities; we grow in stature as we 
encounter the things that brace themselves against us. World 
problems won’t be solved by the world; they will be broken 
down and solved, if at all, by persons. Problems of the indi- 
vidual can be solved only by the person concerned, each one 
seeking such help as he deems necessary. 

The recovery of a sense of responsibility and significance 
is up to us, and when we are no longer content with patch- 
work remedies and makeshifts, there will be this recovery. 
The choice is always ours. When we have made that choice, 
society will be reformed by the presence within it of trans- 
formed individuals. But the job of transforming individuals 
is something no one else is qualified to do for us, only we 
can do it for ourselves. And it is something we can start 
doing right now. 


Korea and the Command of the Sea 


THE VALUE OF SEAPOWER TODAY 
By VICE ADMIRAL ARTHUR D. STRUBLE, U. 8. Navy, Commander First Fleet 
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Coronado, California, October 20, 1951 


today. Along with many other thoughtful people of our 
country, you are no doubt intensely interested in the 
many problems which we in the United States are facing, 


[' is an honor to have the opportunity to speak to you 


particularly those which involve the security of our country. 
So, with that in mind, I shall discuss with you some of the 
broader aspects of the security problem we face today. 

In June, 1950, less than five years after our victory in 
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World War II we found it necessary once again to send our 
sons overseas to fight for the cause of liberty. We had not 
planned it that way. By our rapid demobilization at the 
conclusion of World War II we had hoped to demonstrate 
our sincere desire for peace, and to set an example which 
others would follow. Unfortunately, however, our disarma- 
ment did not have the effect which we had hoped it would. 
There are still forces loose in this world which seek to de- 
stroy those things which we hold dear—the ideas of liberty 
and of the dignity of the individual. This we cannot tolerate 
and, like our forefathers, we stand ready to fight for liberty 
and human dignity against whomsoever seeks to destroy them. 

Now, after almost sixteen months of fighting, the United 
States, along with other members of the United Nations, is 
still involved in that struggle for liberty in Korea. The 
communists, who tried and failed to push us out of Korea, 
are now unable to advance further down the Korean Pinin- 
sula. Here we have a situation that has significance in re- 
spect to our military situation around the Globe. It offers a 
pointed lesson to nations which may be entertaining schemes 
for further aggression. 

But before we go into the significance of the Korean mili- 
tary situation, let us examine briefly the events which led 
up to it. 

In June, 1950, the communists launched their attack into 
South Korea. It was a well-planned attack. From their point 
of view it was difficult to see how it could fail. On our side, 
there was very considerable doubt about our ability to as- 
semble sufficient force in the area in time to stop it. 

Frankly, I think we can all agree that this communist as- 
sault caught us by surprise. Not many had expected it to 
happen quite that way. But the United Nations reacted 
quickly in the face of this emergency. In a matter of a very 
few days help was on its way. 

By the end of August, 1950, this was our situation. The 
communist armies had swept over most of the Korean Penin- 
sula but were being held on a perimeter about thirty miles 
from the port of Pusan. In a very short time, we had been 
able to assemble on the Asiatic Continent a miliary force 
of sufficient power to halt this carefully planned and well 
executed communist attack. All this had occurred in the 
short space of sixty days, in the face of a surprise military 
situation. Forces had come from all over the world—from 
Japan, from Philippine waters, from the United States across 
5000 miles of sea. And some of the forces had arrived from 
as far away as the Atlantic Ocean. 

The communist group offensive had been stopped. They 
now found themselves established on a line across the south- 
east tip of the Korean Peninsula. Their communication lines 
extended back over land some 400 miles to the Yalu River 
and beyond. Their flanks extended some three hundred miles 
to the rear along the seacoast on either side of the Korean 
Peninsula. 

Early in September the communists increased the tempo of 
their attack on the Pusan perimeter, hoping to break down 
the last barrier. 

Suddenly, on September 13th, 1950, something happened. 
A fleet of ships with their aircraft appeared out of the Yellow 
Sea and began to rain coordinated, paralyzing blows on the 
key communication centers of Seoul and Inchon. The com- 
munist military commander in the Seoul area was shocked 
into the sudden realization that his area had been marked 
for attack—the nature of which he did not know. He at- 
tempted to concentrate the forces he had available to defend 
the beaches in the Inchon area. But the ships and sea-based 
aircraft had arrived in such force that their air and gunfire 
bombardment blocked all approaches to Inchon. The com- 
munist forces were being destroyed in detail as they moved 


into defensive positions. They needed help. But who was 
available to help them? The communist armies to the South 
were concentrating their effort in an attempt to crush the 
allied perimeter at Pusan. 

In the Inchon-Seoul area events were moving rapidly to- 
ward a climax, United Nations troops had landed and were 
moving swiftly inland. In a matter of a very few days they 
had severed the main communist supply lines which ran north 
and south through Seoul. With their supply line cut, the 
communist offensive against the Pusan perimeter ground to a 
halt. The power and the swiftness of the seaborne attack 
behind their lines had snatched from the communist what 
seemed to be almost certain victory. 

The forces to the south were now face to face with disaster. 
To save themselves, they fled to the north into the mountains 
of North Korea, What was once a formidable and victorious 
army now abandoned its offensive against Pusan, and almost 
overnight, took to the hills as guerrillas in an attempt to 
return to their bases in the mountains of North Korea. The 
seaborne landing in the rear of the communist armies had 
removed the necessity of defeating them in a series of frontal 
engagements. 

Late in November the Chinese Communists entered the 
conflict and our ground forces in the north fell back toward 
their seaport bases in the South. As the communists pushed 
their way down the Korean Peninsula, they once again found 
naval guns and planes pounding at their exposed flanks. Being 
confined to land supply lines, they were again confronted 
with a difficult supply problem. A rejuvenated allied force, 
which had gained new strength as it fell back southward, 
soon resumed the offensive and beat back the communist 
armies to positions north of the Thirty-Eighth Parallel. 

Here the ground situation has reached a certain degree of 
stability along the front some 200 miles from the Korean- 
Manchurian border and five thousand miles overseas from 
the United States. 

If the communists push any further to the souuth they will 
lengthen their supply lines and further expose their flanks to 
attack from the sea. On the other hand, a push northward on 
our part will increase our own logistic difficulties and will 
permit the enemy to employ greater land forces and. land- 
based air forces against us. 

This much is clear, The communists started the war by 
their aggression. They tried to force us out of Korea. They 
failed. Moreover, they are finding that the effort required to 
push us further south in the Korean Peninsula is very costly 
indeed, and is apparently unacceptable to them. 

This military situation in the Korean Peninsula only 200 
miles from the vast manpower resources of Red China is 
made possible because our command of the sea gives us two 
decisive advantages. 

The first advantage is the relative ease with which we are 
able to supply our forces overseas. Movement by water is 
much easier and much more economical than movement by 
land or by air. We supply our own forces from the seacoast 
flanks, as well as from the rear. Thus, in Korea the com- 
munists are able with difficulty to maintain their front lines 
only 200 miles from the Korean-Manchurian border. We 
are able to maintain ours 5000 miles overseas. 

The second advantage which we have in Korea as a result 
of our command of the sea is our ability to dominate the 
seacoasts of Korea. The communist flanks are vulnerable to 
attack from the sea. The flanks of our ground forces are 
secure from such attack. He is harrassed from the flanks con- 
tinuously. He can never know when another offensive force 
will appear out of the sea to land in his rear as it did at 
Inchon. 

If Korea is considered against the background of the entire 
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world, the impact on world events of our military situation 
in this area may be of great global importance. Let us ex- 
amine this further. 

The Korean war is not a little war. It has been a war 
limited to a small area and, therefore, can be properly classed 
as a limited war. Wars, to be of major global significance, 
need not necessarily involve the entire world in the fighting. 
Limited wars have done much to shape world history. A fatal 
crack which contributed to the destruction of Napoleon’s 
great empire began to develop as a result of a seaborne land- 
ing on a remote section of the Spanish Peninsula. 

A hundred years ago the Russians were forced to sign a 
peace treaty as the result of a seaborne landing by the British 
and French on the Crimean Peninsula in Russian territory. 
No one can yet forecast accurately just what effect the Korean 
war will have on the larger world situation. 

Let us now look at Europe in the light of our Korean 
experience. Europe—the continent with which we are all so 
familiar—can be considered a peninsula of the Asiatic Con- 
tinent. The European peninsula is only half as far overseas 
from the United States as is the Korean Peninsula. 

The European Peninsula is flanked by the Mediterranean 
Sea on the south and by the Bay of Biscay, the English Chan- 
nel, and the North Sea, on the west and north. These bodies 
of water have an influence on the European situation similar 
to that which the Yellow Sea and the Sea of Japan have on 
the Korean situation, In the event of attack on us, we would 
be able to supply and support our forces from the flank and 
make maximum use of the favorable geographic factors. 

In order to maintain the allied position in Europe we must 
control the waters on the flanks of Europe. That is how it 
has worked out in Korea; and that is how it has worked out 
in many other parts of the world over many years of history. 

Now for a look at the Mediterranean Sea. Our friends 
who are located in the Eastern Mediterranean area are about 
the same distance from the United States as is Korea. With 
control of the Mediterranean Sea in our hands we are able 
to assist them just as we are now assisting our friends in 
South Korea. 

Thus the demonstration of the effectiveness of seapower in 
the Korean war has its application to other critical areas of 
the Globe. Korea should serve to awaken us to the tremen- 
dous potential strength which we drive from our ability to 
control the seas. It is a clear indication to any aggressor of 
what the eventual outcome will be of aggressive ventures 
which they might undertake around the fringes of Europe 
or Asia. For, the truth is this: Our control of the séa enables 
us to concentrate our military power at points on the perim- 
eter of the European-Asiatic continent more quickly, more 
easily, and more economically than can any aggressor who 
does not have sea power. 

Interior lines of communication have long been considered 
highly advantageous in land warfare. But the length of a 
line of communication in miles does not tell the whole story. 
It is ease of communication, rather than mere distance in 
miles, that determines the value of a line of communication in 
military operations. Land powers, due to geographical factors 
and their lack of seapower, are denied ready access to the 
sea lanes of the world. Therefore, it is we, who have the 
most advantageous lines of communication on a global basis. 

The advantage of superior communications enables us to 
project a superior force of ground forces, air forces, atomic 
weapons, guided missiles, and the various logistics needed to 
accomplish the task at hand, into the decisive area at the 
decisive time. On the other hand, an enemy should recog- 
nize that, regardless of how huge his land armies and land- 
based air forces might be, any assault which he might launch 
against the American homeland, either by sea or by air, will 


not be decisive unless he can first attain control of the sea. 

The modern aircraft is capable of flying from Asia to the 
United States, but I do not believe that an enemy has the 
ability to seriously jeopardize the existence of our country 
by such means. 

The spector of long-range bombers dropping atomic bombs 
on our homeland is a terrifying one. But we must examine 
this spector calmly and carefully to insure that it is held in 
proper perspective in relation to other considerations. We 
should not let fear in this matter cause us to employ a dis- 
proportionate amount of our wealth and energy for absolute 
security from attack at home. A completely defensive concept 
would concede the initiative to the enemy and make our 
homeland a battleground. 

If we are attacked the best defense today is the same as it 
always has been—a well conceived and well executed offen- 
sive. 

Knowledge on the part of a potential enemy of our deter- 
mination and ability to take offensive action will cause him 
to recognize that any war which he might instigate will be 
carried to his own shores in a manner which he cannot pos- 
sibly duplicate against us. The dominating force which as- 
sures us of this capability of taking offensive action is our 
seapower. Properly employed, it permits us to assume and 
sustain the offensive overseas against any enemy. 

There will be changes in weapons of the future. The 
United States must be the first to develop and perfect tactics 
for the employment of such weapons. 

The Navy is in the forefront in the adoption and employ- 
ment of new weapons and techniques as they are developed. 
The Navy will have at its disposal weapons and techniques 
which will make it an even greater dominating force than it 
has been in the past. New weapons, including atomic weap- 
ons, and new techniques will enable the Navy to conduct 
with increased effectiveness, amphibious warfare, naval air 
warfare, submarine warfare, anti-submarine warfare, and 
other types of warfare of which seaborne forces are capable. 
This increased effectiveness of seapower will make world- 
wide control of the sea more vital than ever to the security 
of the United States. Seapower will make more certain than 
ever the defeat of any nation which attempts to make war 
against us. It will serve to maintain our frontiers across the 
seas at the enemy’s doorstep. 

There can be little doubt that the communists are already 
well aware of the effectiveness of seapower in thwarting their 
plans for world domination. We can be assured that they will 
resort to everything in their power to deny the use of the 
seas to us. Looking ahead, submarines, aircraft, guided mis- 
siles and atomic weapons may challenge our offensive opera- 
tions at sea. New tactics and weapons to meet these threats 
are both in being and under continuous development. 

The fear of such threats must not be permitted to cause 
us to adopt a defensive concept of the employment of sea- 
power. : 

World-wide control of the sea gives us the greatest and 
widest mobility attainable in the employment of our armed 
forces. This control can be maintained by a Navy of rea- 
sonable size, with its mobile logistic support. Such a Navy 
can exercise control of the sea on a world-wide basis. It can, 
in a non-provocative manner, act as a deterrent to the out- 
break of other Koreas and can insure final victory in the 
event of total war. 

And so, operations off unhappy Korea should cause us to 
give thought to the demonstrated value of seapower. The 
most successful nations in history have been seapowers. 
When such nations permitted their seapower to wane, their 
status as great powers also waned. The airplane, atomic 
weapons, and other developments have not made seapower 
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obsolete, nor have they lessened its importance. New weapons 
and techniques, properly employed, will increase the value 
of seapower in the future. 

Seapower has kept the fighting away from our shores. Sea- 
power has enabled us to employ our ground, air, and naval 
forces as an effective team against aggression. 

The means and the determination to project and sustain 
our power overseas in support of our national aims is our 
guarantee of the eventual triumph of free men over com- 
munist tyranny, 


To the people of the United States, our experience in 
Korea should bring a new awareness of our great strength, 
some aspects of which have perhaps been overlooked. With 
this awareness should come a lessening of the fear and un- 
certainty with which we have approached some of our prob- 
lems. Korea may well be an important turning point in our 
global out-look. 

With a clear understanding of the strengths which we 
possess, we can face the future with confidence and deter- 
mination. 


Land and the Future 


THE STAKES ARE HIGH 
By WILLARD L. THORP, Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, Department of State, United States 
Delivered at the conference on World Land Tenure Problems, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, October 9, 1951 


dissatisfied people in the world. This is not because 
there is more starvation, more pain, or more misery than 
at other times. The facts are quite to the contrary, The 
rising discontent is rather because of knowledge—the in- 
creased knowledge of how other people live. When people 
lived in isolated communities, completely ignorant of the 
world beyond the horizon, they had only local standards of 
comparison. But today, they have information, and misin- 
formation, about the delights of distant green pastures. This 
becomes the basis of resentment against their lives and their 
surroundings. The resulting discontent is responsible for 
much of today’s political instability and economic unrest. 
The answer lies in large part in further increasing the flow 
of knowledge. If greater knowledge has contributed to the 
creation of discontent, it can also be an instrument for deal- 
ing with it, The discontent also creates an opportunity. 
Periods of complacency are never periods of progress. Given 
a desire for improvement, streams of knowledge can flow 
back to these people in many countries, and they can benefit 
from the experience of others who have made greater progress. 
In this general context, no one can possibly over-state the 
importance of the problems which you have come to Madison 
to consider, those relating to land and the people on the land. 
You will be talking about two-thirds of the world’s popu- 
lation, There are many countries where more than three- 
fourths of the people are on the land. In no country can 
their problems and attitudes be disregarded. In many coun- 
tries, the future will depend in large part on their future. 
This Conference, and each of you individually, can con- 
tribute greatly to the development and flow of knowledge so 
essential to the process of economic and social betterment. 
There are tremendous differences in the lives and produc- 
tivity of the people on the land, throughout the world. Let 
me describe the kind of situation which presents the greatest 
problems. Let us consider a farmer who has to support his 
family of six on the produce of less than two acres. He 
does not own the land. He rents it from an absentee land- 
lord who takes two-thirds of the crop for rent. He has no se- 
curity of tenure. He doesn’t know how long he can work on 
this farm. Another tenant may come along next year and 
offer even higher rent. This farmer has had to borrow money 
from a professional money-lender. He pays forty percent 
interest and his debt is bigger now than it was a year ago. 
He has friends who pay 60 percent interest—one who bor- 
rows at 80 percent. 


|: all probability, there have never before been so many 


This farmer of ours is tired and discouraged. He has to 
farm on worn-out soil with the most primitive tools. He 
can never allow any land to be fallow, and he has never 
even heard of commercial fertilizer. He uses seed saved from 
his own crop of the year before. His two acres are divided 
into three plots, all widely scattered. It takes him almost 
two hours to go from his home to the nearest plot. That part 
of his crop which he sells he takes to market on the back of a 
donkey. And when he gets it to market, he must take 
whatever price is offered—he has no method of storage. 

Last year he had nothing to market. He gave all his sur- 
plus to the money-lender in partial payment of his interest 
charges. I need not describe his standard of living—it can 
hardly be called subsistence. 

The problem of this farmer is not that he does not work 
hard enough, although his energies may be sapped by bad 
health conditions and malnutrition. As a matter of fact, he 
works from dawn to dark. His difficulty is that he is en- 
meshed in an archaic economic and social system. He is the 
victim of a state of technological ignorance and of the ab- 
sence of the help which might be provided by capital, equip- 
ment, marketing organization and the like. 

Some have suggested that the best solution for a country 
where such conditions prevail, is to disregard the situation of 
farmers like this, and place emphasis upon industrial develop- 
ment. I do not wish to decry the importance of industrial 
development, but it is a tragic conclusion to insist that it is 
the exclusive path to economic betterment. Surely the im- 
provement of agriculture must be a prime objective of eco- 
nomic development. 

In the development of the United States, agriculture has 
been one of the strongest contributors. Until 1870, we im- 
ported more foodstuffs than we exported. However, our 
own production expanded rapidly and was the basis for the 
rapid development of internal trade within the country. In 
more recent years our exports of foodstuffs have been an im- 
portant element in our balance of payments. In fact, agri- 
culture has always been a major component in our economic 
strength. 

Today, we have about 5% million farms in the United 
States, with a farm population of about 25,000,000 people. 
The real estate, livestock, machinery, crop inventory, and 
other financial assets in our agriculture represent a capital 
accumulation of about $130 billions. The net equity is 
$115 billions. Total income from agriculture represents al- 
most 10 percent of our national income. In terms, therefore, 
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of jobs, national income, foreign trade, capital accumulation, 
and even of scientific management and application of modern 
technology, agriculture is a major element in our economy. 
Add to this the processing industries which flow out of agri- 
culture—amilling, slaughtering, canning, refining and the like 
—and the role of agriculture is even more impressive. 

Land and its related institutions are significant to a coun- 
try not merely for economic reasons, They are also im- 
portant in terms of the character of individuals which is de- 
veloped, which in turn, bears upon the nature of the pre- 
vailing political institutions. There can be no doubt but 
that in the United States the extent of land ownership in 
the form of small individually owned farms has had much 
to do with strengthening the notions of freedom and democ- 
racy. The owner of a farm has a stake in the community. 
He is concerned with the quality and behavior of his govern- 
ment. He belongs to that great middle-class, those individ- 
uals who are relatively independent yet not able to control 
any important operation, who are so essential in any democ- 
racy. It is interesting to note that in the United States, most 
of our so-called progressive political movements have arisen 
and have had their principal strength in the heart of our 
farming country. 

But we must not limit our assessment of the importance of 
these problems even to economic and political terms, im- 
portant as they may be. We must remember that we are not 
discussing statistical units, or mass phenomena. We are 
talking about individual human beings and their very real 
and pressing problems. We cannot disregard poverty and 
misery, wherever it may be. It is in terms of human values, 
of the effort to extend personal opportunity and security, that 
we find the ultimate justification of this Conference and of 
your untiring efforts. 

A general program to alleviate land problems is frequently 
—though not always—referred to as Land Reform. This 
assembly is called a Conference on World Land Tenure 
Problems. The United Nations General Assembly and the 
Economic and Social Council have used the label “Land Re- 
form” in their resolutions on the subject. I do not wish to 
quibble over words, but sometimes labels are misleading, and 
I wish to sound a note of caution. In some parts of the 
world, the term “land reform” has been widely used as a 
cover for the ruthless confiscation of the land by the State 
and the liquidation of private holdings and often of private 
holders as well. The propaganda appeal of the label is strong, 
but such a process is not land reform in any sense. It begins 
with the promise of land to the farmer. Very quickly it be- 
comes merely the transfer of ownership from private owners 
to the State. There is no improvement in the status of the 
worker on the land. Instead, in many instances harsh pro- 
duction quotas and delivery deadlines make the farmer’s con- 
dition worse—often desperate. A story in the New York 
Times a few days ago (September 26, 1951) confirms this 
fact. It tells of desperate Soviet farmers who have resorted 
to stealing from the collective farms. As a result, new regu- 
lations have had to be established requiring that the books 
and accounts of collective farms be audited six times a year 
by Communist Party and Government officials. 

This is not land reform. Nothing can be called land re- 
form which does not have as its basis and primary concern 
the improved welfare of the man who works the land. The 
economic and social institutions surrounding his life on the 
farm must be improved to bring him a higher standard of 
living and increased psychological satisfactions. 

_ There are many who think of land reform primarily as re- 
distribution of the land—as the breaking up of large land 


holdings into small ones. This may be a part of a land re- 
form program but certainly only one part—and not the most 
important one at that. In fact, there are certain crop and 
land conditions where large-scale enterprises may be the most 
efficient, although there still may be opportunities for eco- 
nomic and social improvement. 

The United Nations Economic and Social Council at its 
recent meeting in Geneva adopted a Resolution which indi- 
cates quite clearly the broad range of objectives that must be 
sought in a genuine land reform program. This Resolution, 
which was introduced and strongly supported by the United 
States, covers efficient size of farm units, security of tenure 
on the land, the right to ownership of land by the man who 
works it, clear titles to land and water, adequate credit at 
reasonable rates, more efficient marketing methods, and equit- 
able taxes on land and its produce. The resolution also sug- 
gests the development of farm cooperatives for cultivation, 
marketing, and processing agricultural products. 

These recommendations relate directly to agricultural mat- 
ters. But there are other problems which do not arise from 
defects in the agrarian structure itself. These too must be 
remedied if the strictly agricultural programs are to succeed. 
The Economic and Social Council recognized this important 
fact in its Resolution. It recommended diversification of 
economies so that agriculture might be better integrated into 
general economic development. It recommended the estab- 
lishment of small scale and cottage industries. It urged na- 
tions to develop literacy programs, to engage in research, 
and to extend education through extension services. It might 
well also have noted the relevance of public health programs. 

These many elements in a genuine land reform program 
must of course be spelled out in much greater detail. They 
will vary in their form and applicability from country to 
country. However, in one respect they will be similar every- 
where—they often will require political action. In a num- 
ber of countries there are many competent persons who un- 
derstand the economics of land reform. There are many 
who know the techniques. But frequently these talents can- 
not be put to work. The required legislation may be lack- 
ing. Necessary funds are not appropriated. Substantial prog- 
ress often requires political decisions, and there are often 
strong vested interests which stand in the way. There may 
be opposition from local businessmen, lawyers, doctors, school 
teachers, and newspapers. And there is always inertia, the 


. dead hand of custom and tradition. 


This problem may have to be solved before considerable 
economic benefits can be realized. Where this is true, a long 
and careful educational program may have to be instituted. 
Widespread public education through discussion may be nec- 
essary. The benefits of an improved land system will have 
to be made clear at every level—national, state and local; in 
the cities as well as on the farms. 

This is a difficult problem, but one not without hope of 
solution. Each one of us has within our own governmental 
structure the means of solution through our own established 
process. It requires work and imagination, but it can be 
done. In fact, it must be done. 

The United States has been actively engaged in improving 
the lot of the farmer on the land—land reform, if you will— 
since the very beginning of its national existence. 

We recognize, of course, that our land problems have 
been different from those of many other countries. In many 
respects they have been less acute. We were most generously 
endowed with fertile soil, We have never experienced se- 
vere population pressure on the land. We have had large 
areas of public lands to dispose of. But nevertheless we have 
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had land problems to solve. In common with others, we will 
continue to have problems. This is not a reason for com- 
plaint. It is the pattern of any evolving and progressive 
society. 

For ourselves, we in the United States have been firm be- 
lievers in the farmer-owned family-sized farm. We consider 
it one of the bulwarks of a healthy agriculture and a vigor- 
ous democracy. For this reason we began very early in our 
national life to make it relatively easy for farmers to pur- 
chase government owned lands in parcels of moderate size. 
Back as far as 1800 public lands were sold at $2.00 an acre. 
Later we encouraged the family farmer by selling 80 acres 
at $1.25 an acre. And this liberal tendency continued through 
the passage of the Homestead Act of 1862. This Act gave 
without charge 160 acres to anyone who would reside upon 
and cultivate the land for five years. As a matter of fact, 
we made purchase of these lands too easy. Out of this policy 
arose one of our most difficult problems, the careless and 
wasteful utilization of land. 

It soon became clear to us that ownership and proper size 
of farm unit were not in themselves enough for a sound land 
policy. A happy and prosperous farmer and a healthy agri- 
culture could be assured only with the addition of agricul- 
tural education and research, adequate financial and market- 
ing arrangements, good transportation at reasonable rates, a 
fair tax structure, and so on. In 1862 our Congress passed 
a law giving public lands to each state to endow and support 
a college where instruction was to be given in agriculture 
and the mechanic arts. In 1887 another Act provided funds 
for the establishment of agricultural experiment stations in 
the various state colleges. Additional programs have pro- 
vided funds for distribution among the state agricultural col- 
leges for short-term winter courses, correspondence courses, 
lectures and publications dealing with land and related 
problems. 

Agricultural education was augmented by the creation of 
a Federal Commissioner of Agriculture to collect and dis- 
seminate agricultural information among the people of the 
United States. This Bureau later became a Government 
Department whose head, the Secretary of Agriculture, is a 
member of the President’s Cabinet. 

We have had to pass laws to provide credit for the farmer. 
Some needed money to buy lands, others needed funds to 
tide them over from one crop to another. Ordinary commer- 
cial banks did not meet this need, so in 1916 we established 
a system of Federal Land Banks. Later we organized the 
Farm Credit Administration which provides a coordinated 
system for the extension of both short and long term credit 
to farmers. This was helpful to the established family farmer 
but it didn’t solve the problem of the farm tenant or the 
hired farm worker who wanted to buy a farm. To encour- 
age this development, we enacted legislation to authorize 
loans which could be repaid over a period of 40 years. Small 
farmers can get loans to enlarge their farms or to build them 
up with livestock and equipment. 

These then are some of the things we have done to im- 
prove the position of the farmer on the land in the United 
States. These together with others such as encouragement 
and aid to cooperatives and the Interstate Commerce Act to 
assure fair and non-discriminatory freight rates, constitute 
our “land reform” program. We still have problems, espe- 
cially those involving the tenant farmer, the sharecropper, 
the hired farm worker, and more recently, the migratory 
farm worker. We are still struggling with these problems, 
but even in such difficult fields, substantial progress has been 
made. 

Our interest in solutions to land problems has not only 
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persisted through the years but it has extended to the prob- 
lems of our neighbors in the world community. This is indi- 
cated in part by our strong support last fall of the United 
Nations General Assembly Resolution on Land Reform and 
of our active role in promoting the Land Reform Resolution 
adopted by the Economic and Social Council in Geneva this 
summer. 

It has been further demonstrated in Japan where under 
the Allied Occupation we encouraged the Japanese Govern- 
ment to initiate and assisted it in the execution of extensive 
land reform measures. This program, which I understand 
will be discussed in detail during the course of this Confer- 
ence, achieved notable changes in a centuries-old uneconomic 
and anti-democratic land system. It brought substantial bene- 
fits to 3,000,000 Japanese farmers, fifty percent of the total. 
Only 30 percent of Japanese farmers were full owners of 
the land which they cultivated before land reform. Today 
approximately 85 percent are full owners of the land they 
work. The percentage of land operated by full tenants has 
been reduced from 46 percent to 12 percent. Abstentee own- 
ership has almost completely disappeared. All of this was 
done in a little more than two years in a thoroughly orderly 
and democratic way. 

There are other examples of active land reform programs 
in other countries, most of which you will be discussing later 
in the Conference—India, the Philippines, Italy, Turkey, 
and many others. We can all learn much from each other’s 
experience, All of them deserve our closest study and friendly 
encouragement. 

I have spoken at some length about the experience of the 
United States with land problems. I do wish to make it 
clear, however, that I am not suggesting that the form and 
structure of American land institutions and practices pro- 
vide the solution to the problems of other countries. Cer- 
tainly forms and structures suitable to the American economy 
may not be suitable to others. Each nation must find solu- 
tions to its own problems within the framework of its own 
cultural and institutional background. United States experi- 
ence will be helpful principally as it can be modified and 
adapted to other situations, 

But while we hold no special brief for American form and 
structure, we do feel a sense of pride in the motives and 
methods of land reform as applied by the United States and 
by other nations of the free world. We feel this because in 
both motives and methods, there is a critical difference be- 
tween land reform as practiced in the free world and what 
has been improperly called “land reform” in the Soviet domi- 
nated world. With respect to motives, we seek the economic 
and social welfare of the farmer, rather than the consolida- 
tion of the power of the State. With respect to method, we 
have followed an orderly constitutional process rather than 
rely upon the confiscation of property and the liquidation of 
land owners, with all its attendant hardship. The results of 
our motives and methods have been just as revolutionary, 
but they have achieved the goal of genuine improvement in a 
thoroughly practical and democratic way. 

The report on Land Reform by the United Nations Sec- 
retary General, published in June of this year, is an impor- 
tant new document in this field. It reveals land problems of 
almost frightening proportions. It shows the terrific job 
ahead of us. In another sense, however, the report presents 
a picture of promise. It records that a large number of coun- 
tries have recognized the importance of their land problems 
and have set about to solve them. It reveals what amounts 
to a world-wide movement to improve the life and output of 
the farmer on the land. 


The important question is: how can this movement toward 
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land reform be encouraged? Again there must be national 
answers. It is basically the job for the people of each nation. 
They must want it. They must see the importance of land 
problems to their own national development. They must 
become aware of the promise which land reform holds for 
their future. They must define their own goals and shape 
their programs in the light of their own institutional back- 
grounds. They must set about the task of training their own 
technicians. They must create a political environment favor- 
able to the development of an improved land system. 

It is only upon this foundation that the encouragement 
and assistance of others can be built. The United Nations 
and its agencies can render great assistance. The FAO, 
UNESCO, the ILO—each within its own field of special 
competence—can help by accumulating technical “know how” 
and by making it available to interested nations. They should 
be requested to do so. The United Nations and its agencies 
can and should be urged to arrange their meetings to assure 
the full exchange of land experience among nations. 

Great good and much encouragement can come from non- 
governmental conferences like this one. I can visualize re- 
gional conferences of this kind being organized in the future 
—one in Asia, one in Latin America, another in Europe, 
still another in the Middle East. Wider participation 
throughout the area and a sharper focus on the problems dis- 
cussed, would provide mutual assistance of immense value. 

The United States has no special responsibility for and no 
unique competence in solving land problems the world over. 
Solutions to these problems do not lie in the heads or hands 
or pockets of any one nation. We have, however, encouraged 
and supported the land reform programs of other nations. 
We will continue that encouragement and support. You 
may be sure that we will continue, as we have in the past, 
to support land reforms through international organizations 
such as the General Assembly, the Economic and Social 
Council, and the Food and Agriculture Organization. 

We want to do more than this to encourage genuine land 
reform. In the past the United States Government has pro- 
vided technical aid in connection with problems of economic 
and social organization, as well as the technological prob- 
lems involved in land tenure and related fields. We have 


provided both technical and financial assistance to drain, 
irrigate and otherwise reclaim lands not under cultivation. 
We have provided technical and financial aid to industri- 
alization and other worthy projects which have also served 
the purpose of providing employment for surplus farm popu- 
lations. We will continue to do these things. We will do 
whatever else we can appropriately do to encourage and as- 
sist programs which show promise of bringing lasting bene- 
fits to farm people and of enhancing the role of agriculture 
in the national economy. 

I have great hopes for this conference, as I am sure each 
of you have. We do not, of course, expect final solutions to 
the problems or even to segments of problems. Land prob- 
lems arise only in part from the land itself. They arise more 
from the relationship of people to the land, the dependence 
of people upon the land and their attitudes toward it. As 
one goal is reached or approached, another goal emerges. 
The solution to one problem sows the seed of still other 
problems. The continuous quest for a better life itself cre- 
ates fresh problems. 

Likewise it is true that the solution of one problem con- 
tributes to the solution of the next. Through an increase in 
the productivity of the land under cultivation, the whole 
economy is rendered stronger and more prosperous, and 
more attention can be paid to improving agriculture. More 
food often means stronger and healthier farm workers who 
can then produce more food. Improved agricultural condi- 
tions mean more purchasing power and expanded opportuni- 
ties for industrial development. In short, no economy can 
be stronger than its parts, and its parts can and will weaken 
or reinforce each other. 

You have undertaken to explore a problem of tremendous 
significance. Undoubtedly it is a major contributor to the 
unrest so prevalent in the world today. The problem is diffi- 
cult and complex. The stakes are high. The rewards of a 
successful attack upon the problem are immeasurable. They 
will come in terms of a happier and more humane life, a 
more efficient economy, a more vigorous democracy, and a 
stable and lasting peace. On behalf of my Government I 
welcome you to Madison and am happy to extend to you 
our very best wishes for a successful and fruitful conference. 


“Fear Only Educated Men” 


RELIGIOUS TRUTHS AND THE CURRICULUM 
By KENNETH I. BROWN, Executive Director, The Danforth Foundation, St. Louis, Mo. 
Delivered at Wittenberg College Commencement, Springfield, Ohio, June 4, 1951 


“FEAR ONLY EpucaTEep MEN” 
HESE are said to be the words of Robert Jackson, 


Associate Justice of our Supreme Court. 
I do not know when he said them. 
I do not know precisely what he had in mind, 
when he said them. 


I confess that my first response was one of irritation ; 
why Fear Only Educated Men? 
Then, as the words dug their little foxhole in my brain 


and from time to time popped their little heads 
into the open, 
for me to shoot at, 
I found them intriguing 
and increasingly meaningful. 


They have two meanings, 
two totally different and paradoxically contradictory 
meanings. 

(Curious the way our English tongue can be 
interpreted in contradictory ways. ) 

I bring you both possible meanings this morning, 

believing that both are appropriate 

for a great academic occasion of this sort. 


I 


Justice Jackson may have meant, 
Fear the man of evil intent 
who has sharpened his skills and abilities on 
the grindstone of education. 
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This story came to me recently: 


A high school boy in a small Indiana town was arrested for 
stealing. 
The judge sentenced him to a term in the reformatory. 
Time marches on—as we are periodically reminded— 
and with months, he was paroled. 
The officers of the reformatory were aware of his 
ability ; 
he was quick at learning, 
able with his hands. 
They urged that he finish high school 
and go on to college. 
Friends aided him; and in time 
he, too, was graduated— 
after serving his second term, 
this time of a different sort. 
Wealth and success came to him. 
“Ah!” you say, “the boy had reformed 
after his early bad beginning.” 
No, he was still stealing, 
still the thief; but 
college had quickened his mind 
and increased his skills, 
so that now he was no longer caught in the act of 
stealing. 


Fear only educated men! 
Fear the man of evil intent whose wits and whose skills 
have been sharpened by education. 


But I should like to know more about the educational experi- 
ence in which that young man was a participant. 
I do not hold to any “thief-at-heart” theory of life. 
Perhaps there is something of the thief-at-heart 
in all of us. 
I attended an Alcoholic Anonymous meeting 
recently— 
and across the platform 
ran the streamer: 
BUT FOR THE GRACE OF GOD. 
Was it John Wesley who, seeing the drunkard, said, 
“But for the grace of God 
there goes John Wesley ?” 
But for the grace of God, 
channeled to us through our friends, 
our family, 
our church, 
yes, our college, 
perhaps we too would be thieves. 


While that young man was in college, 
I assume that everything necessary was done for his 
academic health. 
He had his courses and his instructors, 
his assignments and his examinations 
his grades and, after anxious moments, his diploma. 
But to the faculty and the administration, 
and to the student body of that institution 
was that young graduate of the reformatory 
only a mind? 
Was there concern for the heart, 
surely needing to be educated as well as the mind? 
Was there interest in his spirit 
which was certain to influence the trained mind? 
Or the soul and its standing with eternal God? 
To the reformatory guardians 
he had been, presumably, a number ? 


To the academic trustees 
was he only an I.Q.? 


Don’t misunderstand my purpose. 
I am fully aware that it is possible for a rogue of evil heart 
to matriculate at a Christian college 
and in time, be graduated from a Christian college— 
still a rogue— 
although the faculty and administration may have car- 
ried him on their hearts, 
as well as on the registrar’s book, 
all through the four years. 
There’s nothing guaranteed about education, 
except the opportunity to learn. 
And the vision of greatness, 
which Dr, Whitehead said was essential to 
education— 
the vision of education can be lifted up year by year 
and still be unseen 
by those who have no eyes to see. 
The men in the workshops of educations 
are only fallible men. 


And, too, I am aware how easy it is, 
when talking about Christian education 
to fall into the way of easy words 
and pious and unhealthy phrases. 


A college president from a small church college 
far, far from here, 

called upon me recently, 
as college presidents sometimes do, 

to request aid for his small church institution 
from the Foundation I serve. 

And in making his claim for his college, 
he said something which startled me: 


“We graduate only Christian students. 
Our students have to be Christians 
before we give them their diploma.” 
The polite necessity of tact is frustrating at times, 
for, as I sadly shook my head to his request, 
I longed to say to that gentleman— 
“T suppose on graduation day, when the diplomas are 
given, since only God can know the heart of man, 
you address each student as ‘Christian or 
hypocrite’.” 


Fear only educated men, 
and, also, fear that kind of education 
which boasts that it has no concern for values 
or the place of religion in American culture. 
And we have such education in our country. 
I am not for one moment, believe me, 
seeking to draw a line between the publicly 
supported schools and colleges 
and those that hold allegiance to the church. 
For there is more religion 
and honest-to-goodness religious influence 
in some state institutions 
than in some so-called church colleges, 
where the light has ceased to burn. 


But unless the school and the college have concern for the 
whole man, 
are deeply interested not only in his academic output, 
but how he spends his leisure, 
how he is acting in his human relations, — 
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how he is sharpening his skills for routines of living, 
and more important still, 
how he is discovering and holding fast to his 
scale of values, 
his freely chosen convictions about the deep 
things of life: man and God, forgiveness, love— 
unless the school and the college has concern for the whole 
man, I say, 
I dare to wonder if we may call their effort whole 
education. 
For colleges like men 
can be very partial 
and shortsighted in their efforts. 


Aside from our nightmarish problems of enrollments and 
budgets, 
there is no greater issue before education today than this: 
what shall be the place of values in the curriculum 
of our elementary and secondary schools, 
of our colleges? 
And where, in that curriculum or that extra- 
curriculum 
can we find a rightful and legally acceptable 
place 
for the abiding truths of religion? 
I want no child of mine taught sectarianism in the 
public school. 
But, likewise, I want no child of mine taught history 
and sociology 
and science in the public school 
in such ways that he comes to believe 
that man is greater than God,— 
if there be any God,— 
and that religion has had no place in 
the making of the American nation. 


That great Christian layman, Charles P. Taft, 
who recently served as president of the Federal Council, 
is quoted as saying: 

“The most important element that we 
take into our life work is the value system 

’ by which we live. For those of us who 
base those values upon religion, it has 
been disturbing to find religion excluded 
from the tax-supported institutions, while 
anti-religion is welcomed in the guise of 
science, sociology, or philosophy . . . 

“The development of moral and spiritual 
values is basic to all other educational 
objectives, especially because the war and 
its aftermath have left a great task 
of moral reconstruction . . . knowledge 
about religion is essential for a full under- 
standing of our culture, literature, art, 
history, and current affairs.”* 


In his address, Mr. Taft was not advocating specific courses 
of religion 
in the public schools. But he did have this to say: 
“We could well take a leaf from the book of our 
Jewish brethren who send their children to public 
schools, but set up regular supplementary schools 
for the teaching of religion.” 


Whether the plan be courses outside the school, 
or some agreement, if legally possible, 





*(Time Magazine) 


whereby basic religious truths are taught in the 
school— 
this is not a problem to be put on the shelf 
and forgotten. 


In college work, we face a somewhat different situation. 
You here at Wittenberg represent the great tradition 
of the church college. 
Your freedom to teach religion is absolute: 
Indeed, your obligation to make religion central in your 
college life 
is great and recognized. 


There is the danger that our church colleges 
which have complete freedom of action 
shall feel that they have discharged this duty, 
when they have established courses in religion 
and sponsored the conventional manifestations of 
religious interest: chapel, vespers, Religious 
Emphasis weeks, 
I have come to ask whether, perhaps, the very heart of 
the problem lies, 
Not with the department of religion 
important though this be: 
Nor with the normal and significant expressions of 
campus faith, 
acceptable though they be. 
I am wondering if the problem rests primarily 
in the hands of those faculty men and women 
who are not responsible for religious subjects; 
the teachers of science, and history, English and art. 
They are the ones who build the total academic climate, 
and who decide whether or not the recognition of 
the place of religion in American life and culture 
shall be justly presented, 
or silently ignored. 


There has been issued a most interesting series of pamphlets, 
sponsored by the Hazen Foundation 
on Religious Prospectives in the teaching of 
specific subject matters: 
English literature, the classics, 
history, and art. 
These pamphlets may be the beginnings 
of some new approaches to Christian education. 


Another proposal has been made that our teaching faculty, 
as far as there be interest, 

be invited to seminars, held at some of the great 

centers of learning, 
where the division would come by disciplines, 
and the scientists and the psychologists 
and the historians and the artists 

would gather in professional fellowship 
to study the possible integration of 
Religion and their particular subject field. 


There are new stirrings in the area of Christian education 
today. 
During the past decade, in conventions and conferences 
and in the scores of ways that concern manifests itself, 
there has been a conscious and hungry reaching 
for new approaches to the task of Christian education. 


Just because our great state institutions are 
aggressive members of the academic family, 
don’t think that the day of Christian education is 


past. 
Rather, dare to believe that Christian education 
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by faith and power may be able to make its 
signal contribution 
to the great state universities, 
for they too are aware that man liveth not by 
bread alone. 


But go back with me to the boy from the reformatory ; 
and consider again Mr. Jackson’s words, Fear only 
educated men. 
If Christian education could be strong and wise 
and if the faith and the values by which men live 
could be made an integral part of the classroom 
and the campus living, 
there is the chance that the boy’s story could have had 
a happy ending; 
and there is the chance that with less frequency one 
would be moved 
to fear the trained man of evil motive, 
to fear only educated men. 


II 


But there is a second possible meaning 
to the words, Fear Only Educated Men. 
It is a meaning addressed to a special group, 
the group of those who would resist all change; 
those who would sanctify the present in a holy-freeze. 
It is a meaning addressed to the selfish privileged, 
who may well fear the trained man of social vision. 
For the educated man, if he be truly educated 
in mind and heart, 
will not rest content 
with injustice 
with poverty 
with tyranny. 
There will be within him the demanding urge that he 
do something. 


One of the most penetrating recent books on India 
is HALF WAY TO FREEDOM 
by Margaret-Bourke White. 
The noted photographer, whose pictures have delighted 
thousands, 
was having tea one afternoon 
at the beginning of the great social and economic 
revolution which has come to India, 
with her new-gained freedom. 
Her host was one of the great zemindars of the 
state of Hyderabad. 
Now a zemindar, as some of you know, 
is a money-lender; and 
the Indian zemindars as a group 
stand as a threat to the new India. 
They symbolize oppression of the poor, 
the continuation of the system of land 
peonage; 
they extoll poverty, the poverty 
by which they gain wealth. 
This zemindar had risen to such place of power and 
prestige 
that he carried the rank of “paigah nobleman.” 
He was speaking to Margaret Bourke-White: 
“Take the case with my 500 villages... 
The people are beginning to crave land, 
because this is a modern age. 
And now with a free India, 
I shall have to give some of these people land. 
Then you know they will begin to ask for an education. 


When they get educated, they ask for improvements, 
and improvements mean trouble for us. 
... People with education, you know, 
they will want their rights; 
then my position will not be the same as it is now.” 
“What rights?” the author asked. 
“They will want to be on the village committees, 
on the town committees. 
Already there is a demand for it. 
If the government is given into the hands of the people, 
then you don’t enjoy the same prerogatives as before, 
When the people get some education, 
then it will not be the same position any longer.” 


That greedy old zemindar in Hyderabad, knew his stuff. 
He could add his 2 and 2 and make 4. 
He knew he had good reason to fear education and educated, 
men. 
And moreover, 
there is, I believe, a duty to put such fear in the tyrant’s 
heart— 
a fear of education and 
of educated men, 
I’m not saying that at present the selfish need fear, generally, 
college diploma-holders. 
The selfish and their interests are relatively safe, 
for the majority of the A.B.’ers and B.S.’ers 
will settle down into conservative citizens— 
don’t mistake me— 
men of character 
who pay their income tax 
and live faithfully with their wives. 
But racial inequality will not trouble them— 
the average college graduate— 
nor will the fight of the UN for its very life: 
you see the college man is an American! 
The poverty of—say—India will not touch them. 


Do you know about the recent effort of Macalaster students 
on behalf of the cause of grain for India? 
I have the story from the president of the college, 
and believe it to be true, 
even though I fully know 
that when a college president speaks, 
you reach for the saltcellar ; 
and when a college president talks about his college, 
you use the saltcellar vigorously. 
Like some of us, the students of Macalaster were 
concerned 
at the way Congress was stalling 
on the issue of wheat for India. 
They wrote letters, 
but that didn’t seem enough. 
Then Stringfellow Barr, who was speaking at their 
convocation 
said, ““Why don’t you take some wheat to 
Washington? 
If you feel deeply, do something.” 
That’s good psychology—and religion too! 
And a few of the faculty said, “Silly idea.” 
The students took up an unannounced collection after 
chapel 
and raised $262. 
The neighbors said, some of them, “Silly kids.” 


They bought two tons of wheat 
which was shipped to Washington in 100 pound bags. 
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Then someone suggested a student caravan: 
twenty students were chosen, 
chosen for their academic record 
and their humanitarian interest, 
chosen from the Christian Association 
the League for Democratic Action 
and—the Republican Club! 
The student delegation from India entertained them 
at the University of Wisconsin. 
The caravan grew. 
Other colleges joined them. 
After four days of travel in their cars 
they reach Washington ; 
and at the Indian Embassy, they delivered 
a token of 700 pounds of wheat 
and Madam-Ambassador Pandit spoke her 
thanks. 
The standpatters, the status-quo-ers, the let-well-enough- 
aloners 
poopoed, and sneered, and talked about 
“better stay at home and study.” 
And maybe a few feared educated men! 


It sometimes seems that the temptations which beset college 
students 
are different from the ordinary run of temptation. 
There is the temptation to think of themselves as “set 
apart” — 
not set apart for service, but 
set apart for privilege. 
There is the temptation to think of themselves as different 
from the ordinary run-of-the-mine young person, 
deserving different treatment in the press 
expecting different treatment from the law. 
And after graduation there are the University Clubs 
and the AAUWS, 


which only the privilege class can join. 


There is a second temptation, 
which seems to me a temptation peculiarly academic, 
afflicting both students and faculty: 
the temptation to see both sides of a question 
so clearly, 
that the individual is never willing to make choice. 
You ask him what he thinks, 
and he recounts the reasons pro and the reasons con. 
You ask him what he believes, 
and when he has discoursed for an hour, 
you know something of his thinking; 
but still, what does he really, deeply believe? 
I say it is an academic temptation 
for it grows out of our boasted objectivity, 
our educational theory 
which says that having studied both 
sides of the question, 
the work is complete; 
and that the instructor is not supposed to express 
his personal opinion, or bias, or 
deep inner conviction 
in the classroom. 


The third temptation is the reluctance of the college man 
to give himself in wholehearted commitment. 
I presume there is connection between 
the training to call the search off 
when one has seen both sides of an issue 
and this reluctance to a complete, definite 
commitment. 


God can use any man, if he has the whole man; 
but even God can’t do much with a half-man. 


And I should like to list a fourth temptation, 
although a temptation which is common to man, 
educated and less ignorant: 
it is the temptation to devote oneself to the insignificant 
and the trivial. 
If education be a search for significance, 
then the man who refuses to give significance 
a large place in his life, 
is unworthy of his education. 
Sir Walter Moberly, whose THE CRISIS IN THE 
UNIVERSITY 
has deeply stirred the thought of the academic 
world, has written: 
“We must remember that even for the Christian—and 
a fortiori for the modern university—the ultimate enemy, 
the enemy with whom there should be war to the knife, 
is not the ardent and conscientious atheist or totalitarian. 
It is the trivial-minded, irresponsible thinker who does 
not take seriously his obligation to seek truth and to 
ensue it.’’* 


Believe me, it is not my thought on this morning, of your 
triumph 
to remind you of common temptations, 
temptations you are already familiar with, 
if you recognize temptation for itself, 
just to be unpleasant. 
It is true that I am no longer impressed by the 
achievement 
of a college diploma. 
It is possible to sit one’s way through college; 
I have seen it done. 
Faculty are generous folks—sometimes. 
And diplomas are sometimes bestowed 
by the blind and undeserved generosity 
of the faculty 


The point of temptation has bearing on our earlier thought. 


For the educated man who creates fear in the heart of the 
tyrant, 
whether the tyrant be governmental, economic, 
social or religious, 
is the man who has met these temptations: 
the temptations to count himself different 
the temptation to see both sides of an issue too 
long; 
the temptation of resistance to a whole com- 
mitment 
and the temptation of the lure of the trivial. 
These he must meet and these he must conquer. 


I’d like to know how Justice Jackson intended those words, 
when he first used them: Fear Only Educated Men. 
Was he meaning, Fear the man of evil purpose 
whose skills are sharpened by education? 
Or was he meaning, You who are selfishly blind, 
you have reason to fear the changes 
and the new justice 
and the larger freedoms 
which the man of educated mind 
and the educated heart will bring 
to this world. 


*(Crisis, p. 158) 
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Well, if it be the first, 
I know that here at Wittenberg, 
you students 
you faculty, 
and you, Mr. President, have done all that was 
humanly possible, to confront that student 
with the choice of goodness 
and the availability of the grace of God. 


And if it be the second, 
I would hope the good hope 
and wish the strong wish, 
that in this graduating class, there be those 
who by virtue of their intellectual strength 
and their commitment to the cause of social 
justice, 
and their Christian convictions, 
will move the world a step nearer righteousness 
and bring fear to the hearts of the unworthy. 


Once in history twelve men moved the world— 
and one was a coward. 


It’s not inconceivable that it could be done again. 
Fear Only Educated Men. 
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